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Abolish Unemployment 


it Can and Must Be Done; Labor’s Remedy 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HE President’s Unemployment Conference, a semi-official body, 
T appointed by the President and presided over by the Secretary of 

Commerce, acted from the first under well-defined limitations. As 
a result specific unemployment remedies were recommended only for the 
“emergency program.” ‘The recommendation of measures for the “‘per- 
manent recovery of unemployment”’ were of a very general character dealing 
with (1) railways, (2) taxation, (3) the tariff, (4) disarmament, (5) foreign 
exchange, (6) prices and deflation. One recommendation dealt with seasonal 
unemployment. 

The situation calls for the supplementing of the achievements and 
efforts of the semi-official conference by unofficial initiative. (1) Such initia- 
tive can bring new support for the recommendations of the Presidential 
Conference. (2) It can apply the principles laid down by the semi-official 
conference more broadly than could that body, because unofficial opinion 
is not limited, as the President’s Conference was, by the necessity of reaching 
unanimous decisions involving the assent of extremely conservative elements. 
(3) Unofficial public initiative can see toit that the value of the scientific method 
followed by the President’s Conference is not lost by the refusal of these 
conservative interests to apply its principles logically and practically— 
and on a sufficient scale to bring results in proportion to the magnitude of 
the problem and in proportion to the numbersof those unemployed because 
of the present cycle of business depression. 

If the Presidential Conference is to count for the largest results it is 


indispensable to get the public out of the complacent state of mind it created. 
(13) 
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Unintentionally the conference created the impression that the problem of 
unemployment was now on the way to rapid solution! Its organizers under- 
stand that nothing could more endanger even those limited recommendations 
reached by agreement. Even to secure public support for these recommenda- 
tions a continued and renewed public interest is essential. 


The Achievements of the President’s Conference 


In many ways the President’s Unemployment Conference was a re- 
markable achievement: 

In organization and use of experts it set a new and higher standard 
for national industrial conferences. 

It laid a scientific foundation for discussion by a sound classification 
of the various forms of unemployment and by outlining the general prin- 
ciples upon which effective remedies must rest. 

It discussed adequately certain groups of remedies, i. e., remedies lying 
within the self-imposed limits of the conference and within the limits set 
in advance by President Harding and Chairman Hoover. 

Whatever remedies were proposed (within these limits) were of a pro- 
gressive character. 


Remedies Proposed by the Presidential Conference 


The remedies proposed by the Conference may be put into several 
groups: 
1. General Remedies. 


Recommendations of a very broad character and expressed (necessarily) 
in general terms, such as those favoring the limitation of armament, and 
calling for an immediate settlement of the tariff, taxation, and railroad 
questions. 

2. Private and Voluntary Remedies. 


Recommendations directed to employers—without requiring any gov- 
ernmental or legislative action. Labor (see AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
November, 1921) has summarized the most important of these as follows: 


The recommendations for dividing of employment and for part-time employment 
where it is possible, to increase the number of employes by that device, will be helpful, 
but it should be remembered in that connection that the conference was also of the opinion 
that such devices as this should not result in the imposition of higher costs for finished 
commodities. 

In calling attention to the need for merchandizing practices that will result in 
lowering prices wherever possible, the conference performed a distinct service to the 
public. Retail prices have not declined in proportion with the decline in wholesale prices, 
or in proportion with the decline in production costs. 

More employment in the aggregate will be furnished by a systematic development 
of the practice of doing repairs and renovation work immediately as recommended by 
the conference. 

The development of a program for more regular employment in seasonal industries 
is a vital necessity. The trade union movement has always endeavored to secure a greater 
stabilization of seasonal industries and has always recognized the fluctuating employ- 
ment furnished by such industries as one of the principal evils of industry. It is within 
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the power of management to discourage this evil to a marked extent and it is to be hoped 
that the conference recommendation on this point will be followed vigorously through- 
out the country. 


The recommendation of the President’s Conference with regard to build- 
ing is also important. We quote from the official report, just issued, page 
21: 

We recommend that the Governors summon representative committees, with the 
cooperation of the Mayors or otherwise as they may determine, to (a) determine facts; 
and (b) to organize community action in securing adjustments in cost, including removal 
of freight discriminations, and clean-out campaigns against combinations, restrictions 
of effort, and unsound practices where they exist, to the end that building may be fully 
resumed. 


3. Government and Legislative Remedies—State and Municipal. 
We quote farther from the official report: 


Public construction is better than relief. The municipalities should expand their 
school, street, sewage, repair work, and public buildings to the fullest possible volume 
compatible with the existing circumstances. That existing circumstances are favorable 
is indicated by the fact that over $700,000,000 of municipal bonds, the largest amount 
in history, have been sold in 1921. Of these $106,000,000 were sold by 333 municipali- 
ties in August. Municipalities should give short-time employment the same as other 
employers. 

The Governor should unite all state agencies for support of the Mayors and, as the 
superior officer, should insist upon the responsibility of city officials; should do everything 
compatible with circumstances in expedition of construction of roads, state buildings, etc. 


4. Governmental and Legislative Remedies— National. 


The Federal authorities, including the Federal Reserve Banks, should expedite the 
construction of public buildings and public works covered by existing appropriations. 

A Congressional appropriation for roads, together with state appropriation amount- 
ing to many tens of millions of dollars already made in expectation of and dependence 
on Federal aid, would make available a large amount of employment. 

The Conference under existing circumstances, notwithstanding various opinions as 
to the character of the legislation and the necessity for economy, recommends con- 
gressional action, at the present session in order that work may go forward. 

An appropriation by Congress in the form of a loan to the reclamation fund of 
$16,200,000 for expenditures on projects now under way would be utilized in immediate 
construction this winter, providing direct employment for 16,000 workers, without 
committing the Reclamation Service to further expenditures. 

The above total of 16,000 men employed directly would be increased by about 
16,000 additional required in the manufacture and moving of materials, making a total 
of 32,000 men who would be employed this winter. 

Fully realizing the need for true economy in Federal expenditures, your committee 
believes that such a policy is not inconsistent with the loan of Government funds during 
the present period of industrial depression for the purpose of increasing the agricultural 
area of the United States, and recommends that reclamation developments be continued 
more extensively during the winter of 1921-22. 

Your committee therefore earnestly recommends to Congress the immediate con- 
sideration of a loan to the reclamation fund for the prosecution of projects already under 
way. (The italics are ours.) 


The conference also recommended an extension of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Service and of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Undoubtedly all of these recommendations have the support of all 
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progressive forces, including that element most immediately concerned, 


i. e. Labor (see AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, November, 1921). As or- 
ganized labor has declared: 


The recommendations to which attention has been called are generally of a con- 
structive and progressive character. They endeavor to meet the needs of the situation 
without charity and without paternalism. In addition to this, the conference and the 
manner in which it undertook its work, settles definitely for all time the question of 
social responsibility and of employer and management responsibility for the failure of 
industry to function in such a manner as to prevent periodical acute unemployment. 

The representatives of the American labor movement are able to give to the pro- 
nouncements of the unemployment conference their hearty support, because, as agreed 
upon by the conference, they are in the main in accordance with the principles and with 
the long established program of the American Federation of Labor, and because they 
already have proven to be of benefit by the test of actual operation. 

In the committees of the conference, and particularly in the committee on manu- 
factures, as has been pointed out, many proposals were offered which were purposely 
hostile to the interests of the working people, but in not a single instance was a report 
of that character finally adopted by the conference. Every hostile activity was defeated. 
This is a credit to the judgment arid wisdom of the conference and it is of tremendous 
benefit to the country. 













































5. Recommendations after the close of the Conference. 
In the official report of the Conference, its Secretary, Mr. Edward 
Eyre Hunt, writes: 


Senator Kenyon’s bill, introduced on November 21, providing for long-range 
planning of public works, is a very important result of the conference. The preamble 
states that a sound economic policy requires that a larger percentage of public works 
projects of the United States be undertaken and carried to completion during the periods 
of depression, when labor and capital are not fully employed in private industry, and, 
on the other hand, that a smaller percentage of such projects should be undertaken 
when private industry is active. 


The chief paragraphs of the bill, now unanimously reported for passage 
by the Senate committee on education and labor, are: 


That the Secretary of Commerce shall prepare and publish monthly reports as a 
supplement to the current survey of business of the Bureau of the Census, or otherwise, 
concerning the trend of business conditions, the approach of periods of business strain 
and over-extension, or of periods of business depression, in order that the President, the 
heads of the executive departments, the Congress, Governors of States, and mayors of 
cities, and persons engaged in private industrial enterprises may properly prepare for and 
plan against such periods. 

That the head of each executive department is authorized upon the advice of the 
President, to postpone the date of the commencement or retard the prosecution of such 
portions of the public works and projects within his jurisdiction as may be necessary, 
in order to prepare for and to prevent a further rise in the cyclical wave of industrial 
expansion and resulting business strain and overextension and within the appropriations 
therefor, to enter upon a miximum program of public works and projects as a repara- 
tion for and in order to counteract an impending period of industrial depression and 
unemployment. Where a time limit has been specifically provided within which any such 
work or project, or any part thereof, is to be commenced or completed, this section shall 
not be construed to extend or remove such limit. 


The Standing Committee appointed by the Conference, with Mr. Hoover 
as Chairman, has further recommended a scientific investigation by the 
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Engineering Societies of cyclical as well as seasonal unemployment. 
There is no question that both these measures have the whole-hearted 
support of organized labor and of all progressive elements. 


The Limitations of the President’s Conference 


The time has come when we must get beyond the limitations of the 
semi-official conference. The chief of these were: 

1. Against National Expenditure. 

In their opening speeches both President Harding and Secretary Hoover 
took a stand clearly militating against remedies involving national ex- 
penditure. 

Secretary Hoover said: ‘It is not consonant with the spirit or institutions 
of the American people that a demand should be made upon the public 
treasury for the solution of every difficulty.” 

However, Secretary Hoover proceeded in the following paragraph to 
indicate that he had especially in mind one particular form of expenditure: 


In the other countries that have been primarily affected by the War, solution has 
been had by direct doles to individuals by their Governments. 


With this latter point American labor entirely agrees. 


In his speech at the close of the conference this was the only form of 

expenditure to which Secretary Hoover objected: 

The plan has been willingly accepted by a large section of the country, and you 
have erected the machinery to pursue that work, and we will see if we can not get through 
this crisis without calling on the funds in the public purse for support and subsistence 
of our unemployed. 


American Labor has neither made any demand for doles nor has it 
ever called for “funds in the public purse for support and subsistence of 
our unemployed.” It is the belief of American labor that the unemploy- 
ment question is remediable even under our existing system—and the reme- 
dies it has proposed indicate a further belief that unemployment can be 
prevented without any appeal for “doles.” 

If there were ever any doubt on this question it is now removed by the 
new position of British labor. Up to 1921 labor in Great Britain had placed 
great emphasis on unemployment insurance. It still endorses that principle 
and demands its extension, but since the presentation of ‘“The Prevention 
of Unemployment Bill” in February, 1921, it places the emphasis entirely 
on the cure of the unemployment disease by means of employment. ‘The 
British Trade Union Review for July declares, ‘‘Unemployment insurance 
is no remedy for the problem of unemployment.” ‘The Trade Union Con- 
gress in Cardiff in September declared: “Our whole emphasis is placed upon 
the provision of work, either of a kind engaged in production of commodities 
for exchange or directed to ends of social utility.” 

2. Against National Legislation. 
Secretary Hoover urged in his opening and closing addresses that 
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remedies should be very largely outside the realm of legislation and ex- 
pecially outside the realm of national legislation: 


The administration has felt that a large degree of solution could be expected through 
the mobilization of the fine cooperative action of our manufacturers and employers, of 
our public bodies and local authorities. 

That this is a problem for voluntary organization is consonant with the American 
spirit and American institutions. 


Basing itself upon these principles the Conference did not recommend 
national legislation requiring any considerable new expenditure either in 
appropriations (to be covered by taxes) or in the mew extension of public 
credit—although the principle of the special extension of public credit in 
hard times for economically justifiable public undertakings was recognized 
by the conference as a leading remedy for the chief form of unemployment. 

On October 13th, the Conference recognized this principle as follows— 
combining it with proposed financial reserves by privately owned public 
facilities: 

The ebb and flow in the demand for consumable goodsymay not be subject to direct 
control; but, on the other hand, it should be possible in some measure to control the ex- 
pansion of the national plant and equipment. If all branches of our public works and the 
construction work of our public utilities—the railways, the telephones, etc.—could syste- 
matically put aside financial reserves to be provided in times of prosperity for the de- 
liberate purpose of improvement and expansion in times of depressions, we would not 
only greatly decrease the depth of depressions but we would at the same time diminish 
the height of booms. We would in fact abolish acute unemployment and wasteful extrava- 
gance. For a rough calculation indicates that if we maintain a reserve of but 10 per cent 
of our average annual construction for this purpose we could almost iron out the fluctu- 
ations in employment. 

Nor is this plan financially impracticable. Under it our plant and equipment would 
be built in times of lower costs than is now the case when the contractor competes with 
consumable goods in overbidding for both material and labor. (Our italics.) 


The Conference also recognized the same principles in proposing that 
public works should be executed more largely in hard times than in good 
times—as follows: 


In a growing country like the United States the aggregate volume of public works 
of cities, counties, states, and of the Federal Government is so great that if a larger 
proportion were executed in years of depression than in years of active industry a 
powerful stabilizing influence would be exerted. In the past, however, public works 
officials have felt poor when business was depressed around them and conversely have 
often executed their chief undertakings when the contagious enthusiasm of captains 
of industry and of the general public has hailed a period of prosperity at hand. This 
tendency, although a natural one for an individual, does not accord with true economy 
for the city or with a sound national policy. 


The economic Advisory Committee of the Conference went farther. 
Considering an effective remedy for the winter of 1921-22 it declared not 
merely for such public works as are covered by existing appropriations but for 
public works generally: 


The present industrial situation can immediately be improved by the use of such 
of the following measures as the conference may approve and promote. Your commitete 
is convinced that the expansion of public works during the winter of 1921-22 constitutes 
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one of the most important measures to revive private industry and to check unemploy- 
ment. We therefore recommend to the conference that methods be formulated and 
measures pressed for the advancement and augmentation of public works for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The best remedy for unemployment is employment. 

2. Direct employment is given by public works. 

3. Indirect employment is given in the manufacture of the materials needed. 

4. The wages paid by those directly and indirectly employed create a demand for 
* other commodities which require the employment of new groups to produce. Thus public 

works assist in reviving industry in general. 

It is obvious, and it needs no argument to prove, the proposition that 
the efficacy of this remedy depends not only upon the time when it is applied 
but upon the amount of public work undertaken. If the principle is sound 
why not expenditures on public works not covered by existing appropriations? 
Are there no worthy and economically sound public undertakings not yet 
provided? What about land reclamation, water-power, conservation, 
roads, waterways, canals, and harbors? What of the use of federal credit 
for housing and for new railroad outlays? 

But before pursuing the public works remedy for unemployment further, 
let us mention the third limitation of the Presidential Conference. 

3. The Personnel of the Conference Called for Unanimous Decisions. 

The invitations to the President’s Conference were issued not in pro- 
portion to numerical importance among the American people of the elements 
represented (for example, farmers, labor, etc.) but, to quote Secretary Hoover, 
the conference was composed of “‘men representative of all sections, pre- 
dominantly those who can influence the action of employing forces and who 
can influence public opinion with a view to proper determination of the facts 
and needs of the unemployment situation,” or to quote President Harding, of 
men who “would be helpful in making a success of such a Conference.” 

Let the President of the American Federation of Labor tell some of the 
consequences. (See AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, November, 1921): 

The National Conference on Unemployment fully justified one general expectation 
—it did not solve the problem of unemployment. 

It is no violation of confidence to say that in the meetings of committees of the 
conference representatives of organized greed and reaction fought bitterly and stubbornly 
against any progressive recommendation and made almost superhuman effort to turn 
the tide of the conference in favor of measures that would have further enriched the 
beneficiaries of special privilege and that would have further intensified the suffering of 
the working people. 

That these conflicts of opinion in committee did not destroy the entire work of the 
conference was due solely to the very wise provision that only those committee reports 
upon which there was unanimous opinion should come before the general sessions of 
the conference. The objections of those who tried to see the justice of the situation were 
sufficient, therefore, to prevent reactionary proposals from becoming the recommendation 
of the conference. Nothing that was out of harmony with a constructive view-point 
could become the recommendation of the conference to be translated into action. For 
that reason, it is well that the conference was held. For that reason, and for that reason 
alone, there is a record of actual achievement as a result of the conference. It was im- 
possible to secure the consent of all of the members of any committee to any reactionary 
proposal. 

The result was that the remedy most strongly opposed by the ‘“re- 

actionary” or conservative members had no chance whatever of enactment. 
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Of the limited recommendation of public works that was approved the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor says: 

The recommendation for the undertaking of public works and for energetic de- 
velopment of immediately possible reclamation work is one to which the working 
people will give particularly enthusiastic support. Not only will the vigorous prose- 
cution of reclamation projects furnish immediate employment, but it is an effort of 
permanent value in the development ot the great resources of our country. 












































There can be no doubt that the other numerically important element 
represented, the agriculturists, are even more strongly in favor of a prompt 
and large-scale extension of credit for approved roads, waterways, canals, land 
reclamation, and waterpower conservation. 


Hard Times Unemployment Remediable 


President Harding’s opening speech at the Unemployment Conference 
wasread by many as indicatinga belief that the chief form of unemployment, 
that due to hard times, is largely without a remedy. Secretary Hoover was 
definitely optimistic: 

There is no economic failure so terrible in its import as that of a country possessing 

a surplus of every necessity of life in which numbers, willing and anxious to work, are 
deprived of these necessities. It simply can not be if our moral and economic system 
is to survive. It is the duty of this Conference to find definite and organized remedy 
for this emergency and I hope also that you may be able to outline for public con- 
sideration such plans as will in the long view tend to mitigate its recurrence. 

What our people wish is the opportunity to earn their daily bread, and surely in 

a country with its warehouses bursting with surpluses of food, of clothing, with its 
mines capable of indefinite production of fuel, with sufficient housing for comfort and 
health, we possess the intelligence to find solution. Without it our whole system is 
open to serious charges of failure. 


The conference itself also declared hard times unemployment reme- 
diable—as indicated in a passage above quoted. Moreover it gave grounds 
why additional public works were desirable and none why they should be 
limited to existing appropriations or projects already officially recommended. 

If the plan for the remedy is sound it should be applied on a scale that can 


make it effective. 

In the official report of the conference, the Secretary adds a postscript 

indicating the possible influence of the conference on public work as follows: 

The Federal highway act, passed by Congress on November 3, makes available 
$75,000,000, which is to be matched by a similar amount from the states. By Nov- 
ember 15, the governors of 30 states had reported to us that within 90 days they can 
start 6,261 miles of highways which will directly employ more than 150,000 men. 

Municipal bond sales for public works since the call for the Conference was issued 
have broken all records. Over $60,000,000 in state bonds have been sold recently in 
13 states, and more then $34,000,000 have now been offered for sale. 

The Conference resolution on reclamation projects has resulted in the intro- 
duction of a bill carrying an appropriation of $20,000,000 to the reclamation fund 
for continuance of projects now under way. The prompt passage of this bill wil! give 
employment to more than 32,000 men. 





It is probable that the enactment of the last mentioned expenditure 
is due to the position taken by the conference. It has undoubtedly also 
increased road and state and municipal expenditure. If—on a similar 
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basis of calculation to that employed for reclamation and roads—we assume 
that 114,000 to 171,000 are employed in the above-mentioned state and munici- 
pal works, we find a total of some 350,000 engaged in all these public works—but 
only a fraction of that number is in excess of those so employed last year. Accepting 
Mr. Harding’s estimate of a million and a half as being normally unemployed 
every year, we had at the time of the Presidential Conference—according to 
its own estimates—an excess ot abnormal unemployment variously estimated 
as being from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000! If this number has fallen somewhat, 
Mr. Hoover has just pointed out that it may soon rise again. 


Public Works and Public Credit 


The hard times or cyclical unemployment with which we are now con- 
fronted (as distinct from the seasonal unemployment with which we are 
confronted every year) can be remedied only as the wheels of industry are 
set in motion and commercial activity restored. Whether the remedy 
proposed aims primarily (1) at the restoration of privately owned industries 
that employ the great bulk of the wage-earners, or (2) primarily at new public 
undertakings, or (3) at the extension of public credit to promote industry and 
trade, the result must be the same—if the remedy is to be effective, industry 
generally must be set in motion. 

But it would be difficult, even if subsidies were permissible, to set the 
wheels of private industry directly in motion during hard times. On the 
other hand in countries like Great Britain and the United States where 
the public credit is excellent, there is no practical obstacle whatever to 
the undertaking during hard times of public enterprises of a productive 
character on a sufficient. scale to stimulate all industry and reduce cyclical 
unemployment to a mere fraction of what it is today. The principle, as 
we have shown, was repeatedly recognized by the Presidential Conference. 
But it was not applied on a scale at all commensurate with the evil. 

This is so clearly the constructive and preventive policy for dealing 
with unemployment that it has been recommended by: 

1. The International Unemployment Conference of 1913, 

2. The Ministry of Labor of Great Britain, 

3. The League of Nations International Labor Office, 

4. The governments of Germany, Italy, Sweden, Czecho Slovakia and 
other countries. 

Great Britain has made a marked beginning in the application of this 
remedy and on a considerable scale for that country—though not as yet 
corresponding to the extent of the evil—and British labor accepts this as 
a step in the right direction and as exemplifying the sound policy in dealing 
with unemployment (see special article on the British situation elsewhere 
in this number of the FEDERATIONIST). 

The proposal of the extension of public credit for public works and 
other public purposes is not in any sense a dole or an appeal for support and 
subsistence of the unemployed (as we have already shown). 

Nor is it Paternalism—In any Sense of the Word.—The works proposed 
and the credits to be extended are along lines long undertaken by the Ameri- 
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can government, and are calculated to stimulate and promote the entire 
industry of the nation—beginning with construction and extending to the 
manufacturers of all the tools of production and of all consumable goods. 
It is proposed only that in view of the low costs of production and waste of 
human labor power of hard times these works shall be undertaken on a 
considerably large scale. 

Nor does this policy call for any drain whatever from the public treasury. 
The credit of the United States is excellent and could in no way be impaired 
by public loans for manifestly productive purposes, purposes approved 
by the overwhelming majority of the nation, including investors. The 
extensions of credit proposed are based either upon absolutely sound se- 
curity or are intended for works which will pay for themselves many times 
over in the increased productive capacity of the nation that will result. 

The advocates of this remedy for unemployment are not impelled 
even to take under consideration any projects of a doubtful utility. Either 
officially recommended by departments of the federal government or sup- 
ported by overwhelming expert opinion there have been before the public 
for many years a number of projects in the fields below mentioned the public 
utility of which can not be’ questioned. 

The only important opposition comes from two groups: (1) Those who 
wish the use of public credit for other and competing purposes—some of 
them of a doubtful character—and, (2) Those interests which desire to see 
all the money in the pockets of the small investors flow into private financial 
channels and little or none of it to go to the government in the shape of 
popular loans. The latter group will remain opposed to the end to every 
policy that aims to get the wheels of industry in.motion and to prevent 
the colossal individual loss and suffering and social waste of unemployment 
by the extension of public credit for any purposes whatsoever. But this 
opposition, powerfully entrenched as it is, can not long impede the carrying 
out of a policy which is demanded by the interests not only of almost the 
entire business community but also of the overwhelming majority of the 
people. 

The chief fields for the new extension of public credit for public pur- 
poses are: 

1. Land Reclamation. 

. Water Power Development. 

. Inland Waterways (Canals, Rivers, Harbors). 
. Public Highways (Roads). 

. Forestry. 

. Housing. 

. Railroads. 


-—- NA OO & W ND 


. Reclamation 

Immediate development and extension of the reclamation of arid, 
swamp, and overflow lands in accordance with the plans of the U. S. Recla- 
mation Service, the Inland Waterways Commission, and bills which have 


been laid before Congress. 
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2. Waterpower Development 


Development of such part of the two hundred million undeveloped 
water horsepower in this country as would find an immediate market. This 
development to include the powers at Muscle Shoals on the Terinessee and 
Long Sault on the St. Lawrence, and others in the Appalachians, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Pacific Coast Ranges. 


, 
3. Inland Waterways (Canals, Rivers, Harbors) 


Development of the Mississippi River and its tributaries for domestic 


supply, navigation, irrigation, waterpower, and all other benefits to be de-’ 


rived from the use or control of the waters, in accordance with the plan 
laid down by the U. S. Inland Waterways Commission—by th2 construction 
of levees and dams, by dredging, by the control of stream flow through the 
creation and protection of water-retaining forests. 

The amount to be profitably expended under this plan mount into the 
hundreds of millions, all of which will ultimately be repaid not only in bene- 
fits but in cash. 

Development of inland and coast-wise canal systems along the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts, thus affording cheap transportation of bulky freight and 
giving protected passage to our coast-wise shipping, in substantial accord- 
ance with the plans of the U. S. Inland Waterways Commission. 

Engineers appointed by the International Joint Commission of the 
American and Canadian Governments have reported that the cost of the 
proposed St. Lawrence Ship Canal, including the development of 1,464,000 
horse-power. will be $252,000,000. Constructed and paid for on an equal 
basis by the two governments this project would furnish a considerable 
amount of unemployment for American labor and industry. 

Further development of rivers and harbors of this country in accordance 
with the foregoing and with the report of the Chief of Engineers. 

Expenditure of approximately $43,000,000 for rivers and harbors in the 
fiscal year, 1923, and an additional $7,500,000 for the Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
project is recommended by Major Gen. Beach, Chief of Army Engineers, in 
his annual report. 

Work was stopped on the project last April because Congress refused to 
appropriate further funds. . 


4. Public Highways (Roads) 


The principle of the public roads bill enacted by Congress several years 
ago, and now re-enacted by the recent Congress—appropriating $75,000,000 
and calling for a like expenditure by the States—is sound. Bills before 
Congress calling for an additional expenditure of $100,000,000 during the 
coming year should be immediately enacted—an apparently large sum, but 
by no means excessive in view of the enormous area of this country. 


5. Forestry 


Development in the National Forests of roads, trails, telephone lines, 
fire towers, and other permanent equipment for preventing and putting out 
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devastating forest fires in accord with the principles laid down by the U. S. 
Forestry Service. 

There are more than 150 million acres of National Forests. Pennsyl- 
vania, with 14 million acres of state forests, is spending five hundred thousand 
dollars a year for this purpose. 

Reclamation by planting and otherwise of more than eighty million 
acres of man-made desert, once rich forested land. Forest devastation is 
adding to this desert yearly some three million acres—an area as large as the 
State of Connecticut. 

6. Housing 

The President’s Unemployment Conference declared: ‘The savings 
deposits of the people are the natural economic source of loans for home building. 
The aggregate is ample for this purpose, even though a portion is protected by 
adequate investment in more liquid securities to meet withdrawals. ‘There 
would be no difficulty in the financing of homes if the fundamental principle 
of the use of long-term deposits for home-loan and long-term purposes were 
generally followed.” 

The American Federation of Labor went on record in 1919 as demanding 
the use of the credit of the federal government for housing purposes. Leading 
housing organizations now urge a Federal Home Loan Bank similar to the 
Federal Farm Loan Bank. 

The President’s Unemployment Conference reported the total con- 
struction shortage of the country as being between $10,000,000,000 and 
$20,000,000,000 and declared that ‘‘more than 2,000,000 people could be 
employed if construction would be resumed.” Assuming that a considerable 
part of this number are now at work, it is certain that several hundreds of 
thousands of additional men could be employed. Most of these could be 
set at work by a properly constituted Federal Home Loan Bank. 


7. Railroads 

The economic advisory committee made the following recommendation 

to the Presidential Conference: 

In providing for the payment of any sums due to railroads by the Federal Govern- 
ment or in any advances or loans to the railroads that may be made by the Federal 
Government a condition should be attached that would make such funds immediately 
available in greater part only for new construction, repairs, and outlay that would 
increase the demand of the railroads for labor and materials, and thus augment general 
employment and revive industry. 


On this same point Labor made the following declaration to the Con- 


ference: 

We sustain the declaration of the General Conference adopted on this subject at 
its meeting October 11, as follows: “‘Settlement of the financial relationships between 
the government and the railways, having in mind the immediate necessity for increased 
maintenance and betterments, making effective increased railway employment, in order 
that the railways may be prepared for enlarged business as it comes,” with the dis- 
tinct understanding and conditional upon the adoption of the minority report of the 
Transporation Committee and signed by W. S. Carter as follows: 

“Inasmuch as this conference has been called by the President for the sole purpose 
of relieving unemployment, we also recommend that in the disbursement of the funds 
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advanced to the railroads as provided in Senate Bill 2337, the railroads should be re- 
quired to devote practically the entire sum so appropriated to the purchase of labor and 
material for maintenance of way and structures and for maintenace of equipment and 
that the maintenace of equipment be performed in the shops of the railroads to their 
capacity, thus insuring the expenditure of the money so appropriated in the re-em- 
ployment of railroad labor.” 


If Labor’s recommendation is accepted there may be a new 
$500,000,000—the sum originally urged by President Harding—for new 
railroad expenditure. This sum might be expected (see above) to give 
direct employment to several hundred thousand men. 


The Problem Can and Must Be Solved. 

The problem of unemployment can be solved. Seasonal unemploy- 
ment can be almost eliminated. Cyclical unemployment is a social crime of 
the highest order and no society which permits it to continue can expect to 
survive. 

As long as men and women, eager to work, in a country filled with 
untold riches of materials and land, are denied the opportunity to work and 
to maintain themselves properly, our society is bankrupt in its most impor- 
tant essential. 

The question is no longer open to debate. The problem of unemploy- 
ment must be solved. ‘There is no alternative. 

Labor lays down its proposals. It supports every constructive move, 
no matter where or by whom initiated. It brings forward in addition to 
those moves a program of proposals which will clear away the social waste 
and wreckage caused by unemployment and put the nation on the road to 
full and final remedy. 

These proposals are before America. Labor demands that the problem 
be attacked with full vigor and determination, with fearlessness and an 
eye single to solution with justice. 

Working people must work to live. To deny the opportunity to work is 


to enforce death. 
The problem. can be solved. It must be solved. The time for action 


and solution is, not tomorrow, but NOW! 





LABOR’S MARCH 


From out the past these serried hosts 
Have marched through ages long— 

’Neath whip and scourge, with death’s grim dirge, 
Oppression, hate and wrong. 


Sold like a chattel with the land, 
Scorned by his brother’s hand, 

At last they rise and form new ties, 
Find union in one band. 


They front the future with a hope 
The past has never known, 

When brothers all they break the thrall 
That bids them fight alone. 


The past is gone—forever gone— 
No more shall Labor pray, 
But know its power, and in that hour 


No man can say it nay. 
—May Bertha Kerr. 











British Labor’s Proposed Solution of the 
Unemployed Problem 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 

HE year 1921 has seen the development in the British labor move- 
ment of a new attitude, or at least of a radical change of emphasis, on 
the unemployment problem. This new tendency first took shape in the 
presentation to Parliament about a year ago of labor’s “Prevention of Un- 
employment Bill” (February, 1921). The entire emphasis from that date has 
been placed on the prevention of unemployment rather than the policy of 
government support of the unemployed (unemployment insurance). As Mr. 
Clynes, Chairman of the Labor Party, who introduced the bill, has declared, 
what labor wants is not charity but work. The same note is found throughout 
all the declarations of British labor this year and in the speeches of its lead- 
ing spokesmen. For example, the official British Trades Union Review for 
July calls attention to labor’s declaration that “unemployment insurance 

is no remedy for the problem of unemployment.” 

The Trades Union Congress held at Cardiff in September demanded of 
the government “the provision of work or adequate maintenance of the 
unemployed,”’ but the joint manifesto of the Labor Party and the Congress 
issued shortly afterwards put the emphasis wholly on the demand for work» 
as we may see in the following paragraph: 

Our whole emphasis is placed upon the provision of work, either of a kind engaged 
in the production of commodities for exchange or directed to ends of social utility. If, 
however, employment is still not forthcoming for all workers, provision for maintenance 
must be made by means of unemployment insmrance benefits on an adequate scale. 


British labor supports its present position with the following arguments: 


Unemployment is a national problem. To cope with it there must be a national 
policy aiming at the restoration of normal industry. So far as the government’s proposals 
are known they are based on the assumption that the problem is one for local treatment. 

Whilst the government intends to extend “road schemes,” its main suggestions 
refer to local public works. (How similar to the policy of the American administration 
and the Hoover unemployment conference.) s 

But the most powerful argument against the method of local loans is that it places 
the burden on the backs of the ratepayers, and inflicts the heaviest burdens on the areas 
whose affliction is already the greatest. 

At the present time orders which will reabsorb in wage-earning work the 
great majority of unemployed workers will not be forthcoming except on the basis of the 
national credit. 

We propose that the government should survey the ground and prepare a list of 
schemes of necessary national work, placing the schemes roughly in the order of the 
extent to which their operation will create a further demand for labor, and giving rrefer- 
ence to those which are most calculated to stimulate the revival of industry. . . . We 
would stress the importance of actively pressing a comprehensive housing policy as a 
means of extending employment in the group of building industries and through them 
in other trades. : 


We have here the main remedy offered by British labor for unemploy- 
ment. But it is not labor alone in Great Britain that sees the new light. 
In February, 1919, the British government called into being a sort of indus- 


trial parliament, composed in equal parts of the representatives of organized 
(26) 
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labor and organized capital. A joint committee of this conference, composed 
of thirty persons, responded to the requirement of the Parliamentary bill 
which constituted this organization, that it should report on unemployment, 
by the following unanimously adopted recommendation: 

State Development of Industry —The demand for labor could also be increased by 
state development of new industries, such as afforestation, reclamation of waste lands, 
development of inland waterways, and in agricultural districts the development of light 
railways and road transport. These are some of the measures which, in the opinion 
of the committee, might be adopted as a means of permanently increasing the demand 
for labor. 

The government has now disbanded this body without taking any defi- 
nite position as to this, or any other, of its important recommendations; but 
its recommendation has not been ignored. 

In a speech made in Parliament in the middle of October, Premier Lloyd 
George explained that £10,400,000 had been allocated to the construction of 
arterial roads and that £25,000,000 had been expended on other public works 
providing employment for 200,000 men. The government has prepared 
projects requiring the expenditure of £10,000,000 for forestry work, land drain- 
age, and similar improvements. The Prime Minister explained that in the 
case of such enterprises as railways and electrical undertakings calculated to 
promote employment, the government would guarantee payment of interest 
up to an aggregate of £25,000,000. 

British labor has accepted all of these measures as ‘a payment on ac- 
count”’—but is being wholly unsatisfactory in view of the immensity of the 
problem of unemployment, it being calculated that there are at least 3,000,000 
unemployed. 

Lloyd George pointed out further that the government had expended 
£48,000,000 in unemployment insurance. Labor’s reply is that this insur- 
ance has been at the absurd rate of 15 shillings (less than $3) per week per 
capita to unemployed men and that the payment proposed for women mem- 
bers of their family—5 shillings a week, or approximately $1, and for chil- 
dren 1 shilling per week, or approximately 20 cents, is not only insufficient, 
but an insult to labor. So outraged were the labor members at this pitiful 
allowance that they left the House of Parliament in a body when it was 
proposed. Labor also objects to the fact that it is obliged to contribute a large 
part of this insurance money out of its own pocket. On this ground railway 
employes (except shop men) have already got themselves excluded from the 
bill, while the textile unions have “made a big effort to contract out.”” (Labor 
News Service of the Labor Party.) 

In the meanwhile unemployment had drawn on the treasury of the 
British unions to the extent of £7,434,000 during 1921 up to the first of Oc- 
tober! The above facts indicate very clearly the reasons why British labor, 
while still advocating unemployment insurance, attaches far greater weight and 
importance to the prevention of unemployment. 

The situation is by no means confined to Great Britain. The Ministry 
of Labor of Great Britain has officially reported on the measures against unem- 
ployment undertaken by other nations. In this report it appears that preven- 
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tion by public works is the chief line of effort in Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia. Also, the League of Nations’ International 
Labor Office lodged a 400-page report with the Hoover Unemployment Com- 
mittee which showed that the experience of nations in checking unemploy- 
ment was taking the direction chiefly of public works and improvements. 

American labor was well in advance of other nations in recommending 
the same policy as providing the chief and most effective means for checking 
unemployment. The convention of 1908 urged that: 

municipal, state and federal governments at once take steps to furnish work 
by constructing schools and other government buildings, by building canals and extend- 
ing deep waterways, by draining swamp lands, by building dykes and docks, by dredging 
harbors, by building roads and improving roadways and streets. : 

Commenting on this policy in December, 1918, just after the war had 
been terminated, Mr. Gompers wrote: “All such suggestions are good, 
in so far as these things are needed, and no farther”—a consideration which has 
clearly been in the mind of labor from the beginning. In 1914 Mr. Gompers 
called the attention of the public to a form of the public improvement remedy 
for unemployment, which had not been considered by the federation con- 
vention in 1908, for the reason that housing had not up to that time become 
a critical national problem. Mr. Gompers pointed out that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor “expects governments—national, state and local—to adopt 
every measure necessary to prevent unemployment,” following this with a 
series of recommendations as to housing, the chief of which was that the 
government should “establish a system of credits whereby the workers may 
borrow money for a long term of years at a low rate of interest to build their 
own homes.” 

While the Denver Convention of 1921 made no further recommendations 
concerning proposed national legislation, it did urge that ‘‘all state federa- 
tions and central bodies be instructed to request state, County and munici- 
pal governments to immediately make provision to carry on such public works 
as they now may have under consideration.”” ‘The Denver Convention also 
recommended as follows: ‘That a special committee of five members be 
appointed by the President of the American Federation of Labor, with the 
approval of the Executive Council, to make a thorough investigation of the 
subject matter, the findings of this special committee to be made to the 
Executive Council at the earliest possible date. The Executive Council 
is hereby authorized to take whatever action the report of the committee 
may warrant,’’—indicating further action in accord with the decisions of the 
Federation on this subject. 





Has your organization telegraphed or written either to the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration, or to the Senate Committee on Immigration, pro- 
testing against the enactment of H. J. R. 171, the coolie resolution? Have 
you, yourself, protested? If not, why not? 





Charters have been issued from November 1, to and including No- 
vember 30, as follows: Central labor unions, 2; local trade unions, 6; federal 
labor unions, 2; total, 10. 




















1921 the Old—1922 the New 


Herewith the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST presents a group of important 
articles by trade union officials representing the views of the men who are in 
closest contact with the world of labor and industry. They tell what has been the 
experience of 1921 and what are the expectations for 1922. They are messages of 
hope, determination and constructive purpose, stimulating and informative. 


A Great Task for 1922 


By Martrsew WoL, 
President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 

T THE beginning of each year we are accustomed to predict that 
great things are in store during the twelve months to come. I am 
inclined to say at the beginning of 1922 that great things will come 
to pass—if we bring them to pass. If we can unite our energies to act with 
intelligence, during 1922 we shall be able to accomplish tremendous things 
of advantage to the great masses of our people. If we do not unite our ener- 
gies, if we are not aggressive along constructive lines, if we can not think 

together, I am afraid that we shall witness great calamities. 

I see no reason why we should seek to deceive ourselves. We have 
had in recent months a number of serious blows. Reaction has not hesitated 
to use all of its power. The courts, either through design or through a lack of 
comprehension of social forces and social needs, have given us a number of 
exceedingly reactionary and dangerous decisions. The most recent Supreme 
Court decision, which in effect declares that picketing is illegal, and that so 
restricts it as to make it virtually impossible, is but a single example. If 
we can accomplish during 1922 a repeal of our medieval and highly dangerous 
anti-combination and conspiracy laws, we shall have done more for domestic 
progress than could be accomplished in any other single direction. 

There are many other directions in which we must direct our activities 
during the year with intelligence, firmness and aggressiveness, but I know 
of no other single achievement that would so materially improve the out- 
look for the future as this clearing of the decks of a load of restrictive, vicious 
legislation which corporations surmount with ease, but which the courts are 
constantly imposing and inflicting upon the workers. The surest and most 
direct method of striking at the injunction is the repeal of the anti-combination 
and conspiracy laws. May 1922 see the last of them. 


Waste, The Great Curse 


By GrorcE W. PERKINS, ‘ 
President, Cigarmakers’ International Union of North America 
NDUSTRIAL waste is the greatest stumbling block to economic progress. 
| Contributory causes are inefficiency, ignorance, greed, selfishness and 
indifference. If improved machinery, the helpful inventions in sight. 
were effectively used for the benefit of mankind, we could be living in the 


age of plenty for all. A few are living in the House of Plenty. Frightful indus- 
(29) 
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HUMAN RIGHTS MUST WIN 


By E. J. MANION 
President, Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


All men who really think are being impressed by the fact 
that the only hope for the future progress of mankind and the 
establishment of real freedom is to be found in the principles of 
organized labor. 

The past year has shown that the attacks made upon or- 
ganized labor are attacks upon the front line of those waging the 
battle for human rights, and that those who attack labor and its 
right to organize, seek but a clear field so that they may invade and 
destroy all human rights. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the year to come will 
mark the end of defensive action by organized labor and that we 
shall take the open field in an aggressive campaign for greater 
rights and a better life for all men. 











trial waste causes many to live in the House of Want. Many a few jumps 
ahead of dire want. Others are lock-stepped with poverty. 

Waste, greed and selfishness are in the saddle. We plunge ahead care- 
lessly indifferent. Labor knows that wonderful inventions and improved 
machines can be utilized for the benefit of those who live in the House of 
Want, in dire need and in poverty. This can be done without confiscation. 

With improved machinery we produce more than we can consume with 
the wages received. This causes underconsumption and unemployment, the 
remedy for which is higher wages. 

Inventive genius, capacity and brains are entitled to a just share of what 
they help to create. Save the waste and they can get it. The masses, the 
workers, must get their just share. Drones, non-producers, incompetents and 
watered stocks must go. 

Production can not carry on to capacity results without right methods. 
That intended for a blessing to humanity, if not used for all of our people, 
will destroy civilization and be a curse to mankind. Wasting golden opportu- 
nities within our grasp is dissipation of money, wealth and property and is 
worse than confiscation. Mr. Hoover’s committee of experts say that over 
50 per cent of inefficiency in industry is due to management, less than 25 
per cent to labor; the balance to other causes. That there is a more efficient 
plan of production and distribution is undisputed. It should be utilized. If 
it is, the cost of production and living will come down. Wages will increase. 
Profits will be more secure and unemployment a thing of the past. 

The constructive trade union movement is dedicated to the cause of jus- 
tice for all with special privileges to none. It will do its share. Its cause is 
just. It can not fail. 

We wonder if the predatory rich, the greedy and profiteering monsters 
will wake up before it is too late. We hope so. We think so. 
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Bigger, Busier, Better Than Ever in 1922 


By C. L. RosemunpD 

President, International Federation of Technical Engineers’, Architects’ and Draftmen’s Unions 

HERE is no doubt that conditions for the average worker have been 
T very depressing for some time. Unemployment—with its consequent 

reduction of one’s status to that of an individual almost vainly strug 
gling for a mere existence—naturally does not inspire the unfortunate with 
noble thoughts anent the joy of living or with a keen enthusiasm over his 
future welfare. In the words of an old song, it might well be said that “All the 
world seems sad and dreary!” 

Sooner or later, each worker—unable to secure employment—arrives at 
that state of mind where he feels that he is having an especially hard run of 
luck—much harder, in fact, than anybody else. He gets the ‘“‘blues’”’ and gets 
them bad! This “blue funk” becomes more or less contagious; as one man 
feels, so do others closely associated with him and in similar circumstances. 
The whole situation gets on their nerves, and they are easily irritated; in fact, 
the statement has frequently been made that all of us were about half crazy 
as a result of the recent war. 

With men in such a state of mind, one can sooner expect fault-finding 
and a lack of cooperation than a working in harmony and a doing of the 
proper thing at the proper time. It therefore behooves us to make allow- 
ance for him who casts the first stone. Always bear in mind that the present 
muddled state of affairs is the work of man; Mother Nature has not gone back 
on us—the sun shines as brighf as ever and the birds sing just as sweetly 
The damage that man has done; man alone can repair! 

It looks, however, as though the business is beginning to turn—a gentle 
ripple is already perceptible on the surface. We should not be too eager and 
expect an overnight boom—that would be a miracle—but a general tendency 
to face conditions as they really are; a disposition on the part of business men 
to realize that the war is over and that they must adjust themselves accord- 
ingly by putting their houses in order. 

Business men waxed fat and saucy on war profits, but have been fasting 
for a considerable period and are getting lean and hungry, so that they are 
about ready to break bread in the form of “‘Volume of Sales and Small Profits !’’ 
We constantly read that business houses are liquidating in preparation for the 
coming year. Hence it would naturally appear that the business men have 
decided to take their heads out of the ‘war clouds” and “‘get down to earth.” 
When business men decide to do business, the workman can feel reasonably 
certain that he will soon be able to start working. As the business men have 
at last decided to do business, let workmen get themselves ready for work! 

Many workmen now losing heart will become optimistic and forget their 
troubles when things gradually pick up. A month or two of fairly good 
times will completely change their outlook, and we feel that such good times 
are right around the corner. Labor has been fighting desperately, but has stood 
its ground and is now ready to advance. Having survived the business 
depression, it will not do to quit with the turn of the road just ahead—the 
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rank and file?of Labor do not intend to quit! Their organization is still intact, 
and we can not but believe that the combined efforts of the workers will 
result in an organization which—in the words of the big circus—will be 
“Bigger,$Busier, and Better than Ever!” The more powerful their organiza- 
tion, the®greater the benefits accruing to the workers! 








THESE THINGS AUGUR WELL! 


By Joun A. VOLL 
President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada 


The great festival of Christmas celebrated just previous 
to the ushering in of the New Year of 1922 focused upon our minds 
the fact that never in all the world’s history has there been so 
great a movement or so genuine an effort among the peoples of the 
world to observe and put into practice the divine salutation of 
two thousand years ago, “Peace on earth to men of good will,” 
than there is at the present time. 

The political, social and industrial unrest and turmoil through- 
out the world is forcing this action and is evidence that the masses 
in all countries and under all governments will no longer blindly 
follow or give assent to the whims and unjust machinations of 
leaders. * 

In our country there is every reason for optimism among the 
masses and especially the wage earners. The noted change in 
political sentiment against reaction, the failure of capitalism to ful- 
fill its cherished dreams of establishing the “open shop,” and the 
aligning of the Christian forces in opposition to capitalism’s mate- 
rialistic concept of production in industry augurs well for sound 
progress toward guaranteeing the free exercise of natural and lawful 
rights to all citizens instead of only a few as at present. 














The Employers’ Offensive 


By Grorce L. Berry, 

President of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 
HE drive of many employers and employers’ organizations to force a 
reduction in wages and changes in working conditions upon the employes 
is the most flagrant that has ever been recorded in the history of Ameri” 
can industry. The injustice of it all is immediately obvious when the ques- 
tion is asked: Why, a reduction in wages? Is it because of the desire to 
decrease the cost of living? If this be true, the purpose of the employers 
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is in contravention to their oft repeated declaration “that increases in wages 
increase the cost of living, and the purchasing power of the dollar as result, 
is made no greater. Therefore, why increase wages?” If this argument 
previously offered by certain employers is sound then—why now reduce 
wages in order to reduce the cost of living? Since they insist that it will be the 
same—why not, to be consistent, argue as in the past for the maintenance 
of status quo? 

But, of course, it isn’t the cost of living that is desired to be reduced. 
The purpose is to reduce wages in order that unnatural profits may be con- 
tinued. If this is not true, then, why is it that the great producing public— 
the workers of America—are not made acquainted with the condition of the 
industry? Certain it is that no organization of labor desires to impose upon 
industry a condition that it can not adequately meet. It is agreed that the 
prosperity of business and the depression of it, means as much to the employe 
organization as it dces to the employer and his organization. It is no wonder, 
therefore, because of the secrecy practiced by the employers as to the physical 
conditions of an industry that employe organizations decline and resist reduc- 
tions in wages. The employers are simply declining to make known the facts 
and are assuming the prerogative of determining that a reduction of wages 
is necessary without regard to consultation with the most important element 
necessary in the conduct of business, to wit, the workers. 

There is no element so dangerous to the peaceful prosecution of busi- 
ness as that secrecy which surrounds the operation of industry. The world 
knows, or at least it is in a position to know, what the wages and the condi- 
tions of employment of the workers are, but who is it that knows, except in a 
limited way, what the responsibilities of industry are, whom it is profiting, 
the amount of profit, and what is represented in contribution by those whom 
it is profiting. 

There must be in all industries a more clear and distinct understanding of 
the difficulties of business and likewise the success of business so that an 
intelligent determination and remedy of an unsatisfactory condition can be 
made with due regard to the rights of the parties making up the industry 
and to the business itself, upon which all are dependent. 

The system of uncertainty, the absence of accurate knowledge, representa- 
tive of a policy of the employers, ofttimes to hide their greed and selfishness, 
is the bone over which all elements are struggling, and until it is eliminated and 
facts substituted, the great economic losses now occurring from differences 
will continue. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America has been and will continue to struggle in forcing, by whatever in- 
fluence that it is able to bring to bear, the producing of all facts with regard 
to all matter entering into the conduct of the printing busigess and will 
then, as result of being in possession of facts, contribute not’ only to the 
physical requirements necessary in printing, but will stand ready to make the 
mental contributions in order that the interests of all concerned might be 
best promoted. 
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A New Ideal of Public Employment 


By Grupert E. Hyarr 
HE National Federation of Post Office Clerks is experiencing the pleasure 
T of assisting in a whole-hearted attempt now being made to effectuate 
one of their ideals which is the representation of the employes in such 
phases of the management of the department as concern their conditions. 
Previous to this time the Post Office Department has pursued a labor policy 
which at its best entirely ignored the human element. At its worst it sunk 
to depths of tyranny which would disgrace the most backward private 
industry. The clerks’ federation has always contended for the right to confer 
with the officials of the department. This right has been denied until the pres- 
ent time when Postmaster General Hays has taken steps to form a distinct 
department through which the organizations are consulted and given opportu- 
nity to present recommendations concerning working conditions. He has de- 
clared his intention of making this Welfare Department as definite in its func- 
tions as any other activity. He has further declared that paternalism is 
obnoxious and that the work of the Welfare Department shall not be a sub- 
stitution for the organizations maintained by the employes. Earnest of this 
declaration is found in the fact that the national bodies are given place upon 
the national council. 

In addition to the movement toward concrete agencies for the presenta- 
tion of the employes’ views a number of incidents have occurred, notably in 
respect to reinstatements into the service of discharged employes, of a dis- 
position to repair the wrongs done by the past administration. One example 
was the restorations of the positions of ten out of eleven of the officers of the 
Chicago local who had been discharged by Burleson for disclosing conditions in 
the service. In several instances orders placing a new and more satisfactory 
interpretation upon harshly construed rules and legislative enactménts have 
been issued. 

It would be a most surprising thing if the psychology necessary to a 
full establishment of the Hays’ ideas should be at once created. The point 
of view bred by decades of an opposite policy can not be eradicated at once 
but the sincere attempt that is being made will bring results. 

The organized employes are enthusiastically backing the Postmaster 
General in his efforts to bring the government service to the position it should 
occupy, the status of the most considerate and enlightened employer. 


















BETTER DAYS AHEAD 


By H. M. CoMERForD, 


“General Secretary-Treasurer, International Union of Steam 
and Operating Engineers 


” ke outlook for the coming year in 
industry looks a great deal brighter 
than it has in the immediate past. 

I am receiving reports from the officials of 

some of our local unions throughout the 

country which are very encouraging. They 
state that while business has been very 





bad in the past, it seems as though the tide 
has turned. Business is picking up in their 
communities and the prospect for more 
business and yet more business is very 
bright. 

It has been only within the last month 
that we have received these encouraging re- 
ports from the secretaries of our local 
unions, and of course it does not mean it is 
the report we are receiving from all sec- 
tions of the country. I am sorry to say 

















that in some parts of our country the reports 
are not very encouraging as yet, but we are 
all optimistic and know eventually business 
must come back. 

There is no question but that the building 
industry will boom this coming spring. The 
demand for housing and business blocks, 
is very great, and as soon as satisfactory 
agreements are reached between the con- 
tractors and their employes, there is no 
question but what there will be plenty of 
work for our members engaged in that 
industry. 

The members of our organization em- 
ployed in manufacturing plants, are also 
looking with a great deal of optimism to- 
ward the future. Some plants at the present 
time are putting on more help and our 
members feel that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the wheels of industry will be turn- 
ing to the fullest extent. 

Of course, we know that with the con- 
ditions as they have been, business is not 
going to come back all at once, but from 
indications that we have been able to ob- 
serve, there can be no question but what a 
very decided change for the better is taking 
place and will take place more so within a 
short while. 

So I want to say to the workers that if 
they can keep themselves in a position to 
meet various situations as they a-ise, that 
they may have no fear of what the results 
are going to be. Through maintaining 
their organization so that they may be able 
to deal with their employers collectively, 
they will be much benefited, I believe, in 
the future. While a few employers are 
saying that “the day of unionism is gone,” 
the great majority of our employers are 
beginning to recognize the fact that it is 
through organized labor that they are 
going to be able to deal with their employes 
successfully, and let us not place ourselves 
in any position that will prevent us from 
taking advantage of every opportunity 
that presents itself. 

I believe that everyone, at the present 
time, realizes that the day of individualism 
has gone by, and that the time for col- 
lective bargaining has arrived, and as a 
result of that method of doing business, we 
are going to be able to grasp the opportuni- 
ties that are going to be presented to us, 
through the good times that are going to be 
with us in the coming year. 
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KEEP UP THE SPIRIT 


By Wa.rTer N. REDDICK, 
President, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

URING the ‘year just past, the Inter- 

national Brotherhood of Bookbinders 

experienced its greatest difficulties 
since its inception. Much suffering was 
caused as a result of the depression in busi- 
ness, strikes, lockouts and layoffs. We lost 
many members, some of whom were com- 
pelled to seek employment in other lines of 
work. But the morale of our members is 
not broken, and we are even stronger 
numerically by twice the number we had 
just prior to the war. 

We receive daily encouraging letters from 
our local unions in divers sections indicat- 
ing their intention of holding their organiza- 
tion intact, for they realize that unity is the 
root of success. 

With the advent of 1922 comes the hope 
that business will revive, and that the 
workers everywhere will be in a position to 
enjoy some of the fruit of their labor. This 
can be accomplished if they will keep up their 
spirit and stand by their respective organiza- 
tions, particularly during times of strife. 


“TOP OF THE MORNING” 


By THemas F. McManon, 
International President, United Textile Workers of America 
HE United Textile Workers of America 
faces the new year of 1922 with 
courage and hope—courage so stead- 
fastly maintained in the face of the terrific 
onslaughts hurled against our organization 
by unscrupulous employers—hope burns 
brightly in our breasts because of the un- 
flinching determination shown by our mem- 
bership in the fight for human equality dur- 
ing the year just now drawing to a close. 
Not only did unfair employers use every 
effort and spend money freely to destroy 
our organization, but that great terror 
death, robbed us of our leader, John Golden, 
in the middle of the year, when the fight for 
the protection of the textile workers was at 
its highest point. Nevertheless the fight 
went on ard it is with extreme gladness 
that I hail the coming year as a new mile- 
stone in the progress and development of 
this international union. 
The United Textile Workers of America 
has stood the acid test—its members, 
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whether in Canada or the United States, 
have proved their right to be called trade 
unionists, because they have fought their 
way through the perilous sea of adversity for 
nigh on twenty months and are now sailing 
into the harbor of self-reliance that was made 
possible of accomplishment through bitter 
experiences, at terrible personal sacrifices. 
The membership in the many local unions 
affiliated with the United Textile Workers of 
America are steadfastly set in their ideal 
jthat a new dawn is at hand for the toilers 
n the mills of our land. From all sides are 
coming appeals for closer affiliation in the 
textile industry—the rank and file of the 
workers are at last becoming aware that the 
betterment of their positions, the shortening 
of hours, the improvements in home life, 
the securing of a higher education for their 
children can only be secured through unity 
of action and that this unity of action can be 
had only through affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. This affilia- 
tion they are determined to have in spite 
of those who would keep them separate 
for their own petty gain. Members of the 
United Textile Workers of America are 
standing erect with eyes to the front, look- 
ing forward to the New Year with a heart 
full of hope and courage, ready to battle for 
that which is right. Hail to the New Year! 
We bid you “the top of the morning.” 


A CHEERFUL PROSPECT 
By T. C. CAsHEN, 


International Fresident of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America 


HE dawning of this New Year upon the 

union labor movement is pregnant 

with possibilities of great moment, 
if its craftsmen and women fully appre- 
ciate their allegiance and responsibilities 
thereto and are willing to render to it 
that degree of service their time and talents 
permit them to do . 

Union labor has accomplished all its 
benefits by means of progressive attacks 
against those seeking to impede its progress 
when striving to improve the living stand- 
ards of its adherents, or when resisting, as 
now, the unjust attempts of representa- 
tives of capital to lower living standards 
of the workers as they are at present making 
such drastic efforts to do. 

There are no easy roads to the enjoy- 


ment of fair opportunities in life for those 
who do honest and useful service for hu- 
manity. They can only be obtained by 
active and constant cooperation. 

With all the forces embodied within 
labor union memberships actively alert, 
regarding the protection of their best 
interests, they present an irresistible po- 
tentiality when directed along just lines of 
action. 

It should be the purpose of all of them 
to so direct their energies that no obstruc- 
tive forces can mar their onward and up- 
ward course in striving to make mother 
earth a more congenial abode. 

Our prospective for this year’s work is 
most optimistic. But accompanied by our 
cheerful forecast chart of things attainable 
we must one and all realize that worth 
while desires seldom materalize without 
faithful and constant efforts being con- 
centrated upon their attainments. 

It is important, therefore, that we not 
only always realize that we are a part of 
the union labor movement, but as well that 
it’s the constant duty of all of us to be live 
wires in its progressive and upward inclined 
mission. 


NEVER TO PERISH 


By Epw. I. Hannan, 


General Secretary-Treasurer, International Union of Pavers 
Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 


ITH the passing of the year 1921, 

organized labor as represented by 

the American Federation of Labor, 
has proven to the workers its sound eco- 
nomic principles and the imperishable 
foundation upon which the labor movement 
is built, splendidly resisting the attacks 
made upon it by those who are not willing 
to give the workers just consideration. The 
use of the judiciary throughout the country 
to intimidate and threaten the workers has 
not broken down the loyalty of the men 
and women of Labor. 

Organized labor, operated on a conserva- 
tive and constructive policy will never 
perish. 

Indications point to a revival of business 
for the year 1922 in all branches of occupa- 
tion and industry. A square deal to all 
interests will bring prosperity, peace and 
harmony. 
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MAKE THE BEST OF NOW 


By Harry W. CALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, International Union of Timber Workers 


HAT does the year 1922, hold 
for the workers of America? Is 
there hope and promise for better 

days than those just passed? I am quite 
sure that there is. Much will depend on 
labor as to whether this hope and promise 
is realized. With this hope and promise 
there is opportunity rich, ripe and golden. 
If hope is to be realized, and promise 
fulfilled it will be because the workers 
make it so, it will not be so if they sit 
under a wishing tree and make no real 
effort for their own betterment. 

This same golden opportunity for service 
has always been with us, but never before 
in the history of the trade union movement 
has it been so great as at present. Never 
before have the forces of greed been so 
bitter in their attacks, mever more de- 
termined, never more united in their efforts 
to destroy our movement, which is the 
only safeguard for the present, the only 
future hope of the workers. Never before 
has there been so much to do, never before 


has progress and the welfare of our people 
needed the unselfish effort of every worker 


as at the present time. In this opportunity 
there is hope and promise. Service to our 
fellows means greater development and 
general knowledge, a better day, a better 
life. 

Our progress depends upon knowledge 
and understanding, unity of action, honesty 
and forbearance, a strict hewing to the 
line on fundamental principles. We can 
not succeed through the use of fly-by-night 
movements, star gazing programs that 
lead nowhere but to disappointment. 

Ruthless, bitter, and uncompromising as 
has been the battle waged against the tried 
and true members of our trade union move- 
ment, both by those on the inside and out- 
side of the movement, we have not suc- 
cumbed, we have not faltered, we have 
kept the faith that is in us. But that is 
not enough. We must increase our effort, 
we must continue to spread the doctrine 
of love for the welfare of the human family. 
We must continue in our effort until all 
are organized under the banner of our 
great movement. 

To the workers of America I say that 
there is no tomorrow, there is only now 


and it is the duty of every worker of what 
ever trade or calling to make the best of 
today, to not only live up to the obligation 
that he has taken, but to put forth every 
effort to secure the trade union member- 
ship of every non-unionist that he possibly 
can. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE COMING YEAR 


By Wu.1amM TRACY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Brick and Clay Workers 


HE situation in the clay industry of 
America, both organized and un- 
organized in so far as the operation of 
the plants and clay mines is concerned is 
no different from that of the entire period 
of the war. Business at that time was very 
dull with the possible exception of the fire 
brick industry, which enjoyed several years 
of prosperity due to the activity of the steel 
mills, where the major portion of their 
product was consumed. Those employed 
in the making of building products were 
naturally hit hard as building was held up 
during the war. Construction work was of 
the temporary type and since clay products 
are used for permanent construction only, 
the demand for them was at a minimum. 

The United Brick and Clay Workers 
made substantial progress during the war 
period only through united effort and the 
assistance of organized labor in general. 
Attempting to perfect an organization in an 
industry which was 50 per cent normal 
was a real job and one which has given every 
member a real test. We produced nothing 
aside from fire brick that was needed to 
carry on the war. The companies had little 
business at the most and as a result we have 
strikes on hand of two and one-half years’ 
duration. 

Since the Armistice was signed, there has 
been little, if any, improvement in the 
building industry, but the demand is there 
and can not much longer be withheld. When 
building again revives, it will be of the per- 
manent construction type, the kind that 
demands clay products. Thereby not only a 
normal business is assured, but an increase 
over that of normal measured by the 
five years’ construction delay caused by the 
war. 

Our union has passed through one of the 
worst depressions in the history of the clay 
industry, but it has come out of that condi- 
tion 200 per cent stronger in numbers and 
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with, I am sure, a better understanding 
of the movement and those, things for 
which the trade union movement stands. 
True, we now face the handicap of industrial 
courts, injunctions which prevent even 
peaceful picketing, and the many other 
things that can be devised by both state and 
national administrations antagonistic to 
organized labor, but to meet this added 
handicap the clay workers will have a com- 
plete revival of the industry. With wages of 
the non-union workers in the industry cut to 
a mere pittance ($1.75 a day, ten hours, is 
common, with 25 cents an hour the maxi- 
mum in nearly every instance), we are sure 
of a united response to membership from 
that source. This membership was denied 
us during the war by the non-union workers 
who through our efforts were granted the 
eight-hour day and increased wages, in some 
cases exceeding wages paid in union plants 
after years of struggle and sacrifice. 

During the past year every organization 
has been put to the test, and while there 
have been locals temporarily crushed and 
thereby a drop in membership was caused, 
the lesson has been well worth the price. 
Through this test the men and women of 
labor have been brought together in a 
better understanding. Spies have been 
uncovered and the traitors of the movement 
have been exposed as never before. Petty 
jealousies have been scrapped in preparing 
to fight the common enemy. I firmly believe 
that while we are facing the most critical 
period in the history of the American 
labor movement that we will emerge more 
closely united in a movement free from 
spies, traitors, and politicians who have 
used the movement in the past for their 
own common interest and not for the com- 
mon good. Even though we may be smaller 
in numbers, we will have a real foundation 
upon which to build, and with the non- 
union workers clamoring for admission 
into the organized ranks due to the de- 
plorable conditions which are being forced 
upon them, why be other than optimistic 
as to the final result? 

The success of the labor movement and 
its failures have been brought about by 
the toilers themselves—united always suc- 
cessful, divided at times a failure. The 
bosses have applied the lash. The non- 
union worker seeks relief which can be 
secured only through organization and 


that means the toilers will be united in 
the struggle for right and justice. “Then 
Watch us Grow.” 


UNBEATEN AND UNBEATABLE AFTER 
YEAR OF STRUGGLE 


By Joun P. BurkKE, 
International Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers 


INETEEN twenty-one was a year of 
strife in the paper industry. Many 
of the paper manufacturers, follow- 

ing the example of other manufacturers, or 
working in conjunction with them (I know 
not which), have tried to supplant the labor 
unions by the so-called open shop. 

Prior to the expiration of the trade agree- 
ments early in May, the employers presented 
to the labor unions proposals for wage re- 
ductions and changed working conditions 
so drastic and unreasonable that the men 
were practically compelled to strike. From 
May 11 to July 5 more than 25,000 paper 
and pulp mill workers were on strike in the 
United States and Canada. The majority 
of these strikes were settled through negotia- 
tion and arbitration; but we still have strikes 
in the thirty-two mills of the International 
Paper Company in the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, Vermont and the 
Province of Quebec; the Continental Bag 
Company, a subsidiary of the International 
Paper Company, in Rumford, Me.; and the 
Rhinelander Paper Company, in Rhine- 
lander, Wis. The principal issue involved in 
all of these strikes is the so-called open 
shop. 

The International Paper Company for 
ten years has recognized the right of the 
unions to bargain collectively; but, taking 
advantage of the prevailing business de- 
pression, it forced a strike for the avowed 
purpose of destroying the unions in the 
industry. 

This strike has now been on for eight 
months. The company has used all the 
weapons generally employed in industrial 
battles. The New York State Constabulary, 
which we were assured would never, never 
be used in strikes, has performed its usual 
ruthless service in behalf of the company. 
Injunctions have been served upon our mem- 
bers in Rumford, Me.; and Berlin and 
Franklin, N. H.; Wilder, Vt.; and a blanket 
injunction against J. T. Carey, President of 
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the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, John P. Burke, President of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, and about 300 
officers and members of the local unions in 
Fort Edward and Palmer, N. Y., restraining 
them from picketing. The company has 
also instituted a suit against the officers 
and organizations for $150,000 damages. 
Michael Curtin, President of Local Bellows 
Falls, Vt., is now serving a six months jail 
sentence for the alleged offense of calling a 
scab a scab. But the ranks and the spirit 
of the strikers are still unbroken in spite of 
all this and show every indication of remairing 


so. 

The trials and tribulations suffered by 
the union men and women in the paper 
industry during the year 1921 have not weak- 
ened our faith in the trade union move- 
ment. On the contrary, they have made us 
better trade unionists. We face the year 
1922 with the knowledge that our organiza- 
tions are unbeaten and unbeatable. We 
have demonstrated—we believe we have 
even convinced many of the employers in 
this industry—that the trade union move- 
ment can not be destroyed. 

During the past year we have all been on 
the defensive. The year 1922 must witness 
a nation-wide offensive on the part of labor. 
An arrogant, industrial plutocracy must not 
be permitted to crush the aspirations of the 
toilers for a fuller and freer life. We must 
agitate, organize, educate and federate. 

My message to the workers in all indus- 
tries for 1922 is one of hope and good 
cheer. 


CONFIDENCE AND HOPE 


By E. H. FrrzGerap, 


Grand President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes 


N SPITE of the industrial gloom I look 
forward to the New Year with confi- 
dence and hope. Reactionary employers 

have overplayed their hand; they are going 
to defeat themselves at their own game. 
The crushing defeat of the workers in unor- 
ganized industries has proved the value of 
unionism. The unaffiliated railroad employes 
realize that the railroad labor organiza- 
tions are all that has prevented the same 
fate befalling them. 

The campaign of the “open shoppers” is 

hastening the day of the union shop. 


The New Year will mark the launching 
of the greatest organization drive in the 
history of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes. 

The railroad owners’ Christmas message 
of further wage cuts will be answered 
by the employes with a New Year’s message 
of organization. 

We are resolved to make our organization 
indomitable. We are resolved to resist with 
all our power further encroachments upon 
our standard of wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Those who are fortunate enough to have 
jobs can do no greater service to their 
less fortunate brothers than by preserving 
the standard of wages and conditions of em- 
ployment; for in no other way can industry 
be revived and prosperity restored to the 
nation. 


LABOR’S GREAT WORK 


By Ray R. CANTERBURY, 
President, International Union of Timber Workers 


HE year 1921, now passed into his- 
tory, has witnessed the greatest strug- 
gle for human rights by the American 

labor movement and against the greatest 
odds, ever staged in this nation. Never 
before has so great an array of opposition 
against the rights of the workers been 
combined as during the past year, never 
before has the program to break the or- 
ganizations of the wage workers of America 
been so vicious and unscrupulous. While all ° 
the agencies of the employing interests 
were summoned to destroy the American 
Federation of Labor, even resorting to un- 
principled injunction-judges and executive 
officials and creating unbearable industrial 
conditions of unemployment, yet when the 
fog of depression clears we find this great 
labor movement of America standing 
staunch and firm and withal as strong as 
ever. 

One of the most noteworthy achieve- 
ments of our great labor movement is the 
activity our federation officials have taken 
in national and international affaifs. One 
of the outstanding figures in the unem- 
ployment conference called by President 
Harding, was President Gompers of the 
A. F. of L., and the reports from this con- 
ference plainly show the rights of labor 
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would have been trampled into the dust but 
for his timely interference. The labor 
movement also has secured recognition at the 
Limitation of Armament Conference, is 
being represented by Mr. Gompers, and its 
rights are being ably protected. 

The national campaign for disarmament 
organized by the American Federation of 
Labor is one of the prime factors in demon- 
strating to the various nations of the world 
that the workers will no longer permit 
themselves to be drawn into a useless war of 
destruction and carnage, and will perhaps 
have the result of stopping future wars, 
inasmuch as no wars, however small or 
large, can be fought without the work- 
ers taking the leading part. 

The ‘“‘open-shop”’ labor-busting campaign, 
the vicious unlawful court injunctions, the 
oppressive anti-labor laws, and the anti- 
labor attitude expressed by our present 
national administration, as well as the anti- 
union, world-saving, wild-eyed destruction- 
ists within labor’s own ranks, all have 
proved ineffective in their intent to destroy 
the American Federation of Labor, though 
concentrated against it during the worst 
siege of unemployment ever witnessed in 
this nation. 

Then let us put our shoulders firmly to 
the wheel and during the year 1922 use every 
ounce of power and persuasion within us to 
build stronger and firmer the fabric of our 
organizations that future years will reveal, as 
has the past year, that the rights of labor are 
human rights and are not to be denied 
by all the powers that may be summoned to 
the support of a power-crazed and money- 
mad class. 


1922—HOPEFUL YEAR 


By Cc. J. HAYEs, 


General President, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of N. A. 


HE scars and burns of Labor, inflicted 
during the past year by the organized 
forces of oppression, are slowly but 

surely undergoing the process of righteous 
healing, and out of the gloom of the dark 
year 1921 emerges the rising hopeful year 
1922, when the scars will become blessings 
of battle, and the reminders will but serve 
to unite the forces of Labor as they were 
never united before. 

The weaklings have passed away up and 
beyond the river of doubt, but the strong 


of mind are more firmly entrenched than 
ever before, and 1922 will stand as the 
year of Labor’s resurrection when past years 
will be forgotten, at least the heart-sickening 
part, and education, liberation, and Ameri- 
canism will once more take the place of the 
apostles of wage slavery. 


OUR AMERICAN PLAN 


By ArrHur M. HupDDELL, 
General President, International Union of Steam and Operating 
ngineers 

T MIGHT be well to pause a minute and 

review some of the things that hap- 

pened during the past year. We saw 
the organized employers, backed by or- 
ganized capital, send out their message from 
coast to coast to reduce the workingmen’s 
wages. We saw the big interests get solidly 
behind this movement. Coupled with this, 
was the hope that they would destroy 
the organizations of Labor. They were dis- 
appointed as far as destroying the organiza- 
tions were concerned, because the workers 
rallied to the standard of the Organized 
Labor Movement and realized its worth 
more than they ever did. 

Disappointed in this, they then decided 
that they would gain a new force in this 
controversy and they discarded the “Open 
Shop” and then sent out their slogan, “We 
will do business under the American Plan.” 
They sought to handle labor as though it 
was a commodity—no human interests were 
considered at all. They sought to revive 
and apply the old rule of ‘Supply and De- 
mand,” which Labor by its patriotism 
during the war and by its 100 per cent 
Americanism during that conflict, when the 
demand exceeded the supply, refused, under 
the banner of the American Federation of 
Labor, to take advantage of. There was no 
limit to the demands that could have been 
made when the supply was not sufficient 
to meet the demand. 

We are now confronted with a new 
issue—that of compulsory arbitration. I 
don’t think that compulsory arbitration is 
an American institution, and I don’t feel 
that red-blooded Americans are going to 
stand for slavery. The slave was freed by 
the war of 1861-65 and I don’t think there 
is force enough that can be rallied to the 
support of compulsory arbjtration in the 
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twentieth century to bring slavery back 
again. 

The message of cheer for the New Year 
for the members of the Labor Movement 
of this country, who are real Americans 
and have proven themselves to be real 
Americans by their loyalty to this govern- 
ment in a time when it needed loyalty from 
its citizens, is to adopt a real American 
plan, something that the Labor Movement 
has always stood for. 

Let’s join with Americans in an American 
plan for an American standard of living 
and an American wage for Americans, and 
that wage shall be a wage that will support 
a man, his wife, and his family in comfort, 
provide for the proper education of his 
children according to American ideals, and 
allow for something to be put away for a 
“rainy day.” 

Let us adopt this American Plan and carry 
it into effect. That is my word of cheer 
to the toilers of this country for the year 
of 1922. 


SUCCESS THROUGH THE ENEMY 


By CuHarLEs E. COPELAND, 

Grand President, Brotherhood of Railroad Patrolmen 
E ARE entering nineteen hundred 
and twenty-two with positive as- 
surance that the year will see 
greater victories and successes than the 
‘past. The enemies of organized labor have 
about exhausted every scheme to side track 
our members. Some have been led to try 
one or the other of the dual organizations, 
only to return penitent a sadder, but very 
much wiser union member. The threatened 
cuts in wages and the attempts to rob us of 
our hard-earned working conditions have 
taught us great lessons and proved bene- 
ficial, as the laboring man more than ever 
realizes the need of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor and its bona fide affiliations. 
Labor baiters have shown clearly their 
true objects in the past year, unconsciously 
bared their many “plots” by their practiced 
schemes, and spurred the working man 
to a greater determination to stand loyal 
and true to organized labor as the only 


protection against the grind of corporations. 

Good judgment and loyalty, taught in the 
mill of experience, on the part of the mem- 
bers, will snuff out the spluttering life of dual 
organizations, which are mostly used by the 
plotters against labor to disrupt and weaken 
the real organization. Men have seen and 
learned, have been educated, are far better 
prepared to meet these efforts to destroy 
the works of years, and are encouraged 
to look forward with assurance for the very 
best year of organized labor. 

Our brotherhood have pledged themselves 
to make this the banner year of our or- 
ganization. Now, altogether—success for 
nineteen hundred and twenty-two. 


REACH THE UNORGANIZED. 
By EpGar FENTON, 
President, Oklahoma State Federation of 
Labor 


The year just closed has seen the highly 
organized and liberally financed movement 
which was intended to destroy the right 
of collective bargaining and to force labor 
back to the standards of years ago, reach 
the height of its effectiveness, and then 
lose the hold, it had gained on public con- 
fidence, without reaching its objective. 

This period has also witnessed a most 
remarkable demonstration of the unity of 
organized labor. With millions out of 
employment and with other difficult prob- 
lems to meet, organized labor in this state, 
and throughout the country, has come 
through these trying times with its ranks 
intact and more determined to give greater 
effect to its constructive principles in the 
future. 

But we must not consider that our work 
has been completed. The work of the 
past year has been of a defensive character. 
During the coming year we must go for- 
ward. Every effort must be made to reach 
the unorganized workers and bring them 
within the organization of their trade and 
to further increase the influence and ef- 
fectiveness of our organization by promoting 
a closer relationship between all branches 
of labor. 





Labor is a necessity to human existence; being such, it is obvious that under natural 
conditions it should be a pleasure, not a penance. 
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EDITORIALS. | ssw one 


The best that American labor can pledge to the cause of progress for the 
coming year is a continuance of its best effort to promote 
FORWARD, ONWARD : . . 
ain uae that cause in every possible manner by every possible 
1922 constructive effort. Labor is the one force in our social 
life that is compelled by its very character to strive to the 
utmost always for progress, freedom, democracy and justice. It would be 
fortunate if other elements were under similar self-imposed compulsion. 

The year through which we have just passed has been a year of con- 
centrated struggle. 

Certain employers greeted the year 1921 with the battle cry of destruc- 
tion. They felt a sense of power without responsibility to the social entity. 
They felt that the road was clear for the amassing of fabulous wealth and 
for the reestablishment of industrial dictatorship. Two things were clear in 
their minds: To reduce wages and to destroy the unions, the voluntary 
organizations of the workers, in order that wages might be permanently 
held down and in order that working conditions might be determined like- 
wise in arbitrary manner, to the detriment of the workers. 

Organized labor stood firm against this destructive movement. It has 
maintained its position with such tenacity and purpose that wage reduction 
has made but comparatively trifling headway, while the destruction of the 
unions has made no progress at all. Labor is as united and as determined 
as ever—and a great deal more so. 

Labor had more than this to contend with, however. The courts con- 
tributed their share. Judicial power has been thrown on the side of predatory 
wealth. Destruction of law by usurped power has continued apace. Injunc- 
tions have grown and multiplied. 

On the other hand the propagandists of various political and industrial 
cure-alls and fantasies have been busy in an attempt to eat at the vitals of 
our movement. A great, vicious circle of destructive, un-democratic, oppres- 
sive influences has sought to the limit of its capacity to destroy the one great 
constructive force in American industrial life. 

Our movement has stood thetest with flying colors. No movement less 
responsive to the needs of the workers, less qualified to serve, less able to 
resist, could have stood so completely unscarred through such a year of 
conflict. ‘ 

Through the year, despite the slanders and attacks, the movement 
developed a vast amount of constructive thought, contributed constantly 
in the development of constructive work, gavé constantly in service to 
humanity. 

In the midst of an unemployment crisis which need not have been, it 
was the voice and the counsel of labor that made it possible for the national 


conference on unemployment to survive and to succeed to such an extent 
(43) 
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that it is estimated a million and a half of workers have been reemployed. 

The world today stands upon the threshhold of a ten year naval holiday, 
from which it is hoped the world will emerge into everlasting peace. Labor 
led the way to the present conference, with its record from the beginning 
of our movement and with its declaration adopted by the Executive Council 
in May and by the convention in Denver in June calling for such an inter- 
national conference as the President later determined to call. 

These are evidences of labor’s temper and spirit and willingness to serve 

There is no intent to draw a bill of particulars. The old year has gone. 
The efforts of reactionary employers, of hostile newspapers, of courts, of 
legislatures, of Congress, to harass, to undermine and to destroy, have been 
unavailing. And even the presidential proposal for judicial tribunals to 
arbitrarily force labor and all industry under the tyrannical rule of courts, 
will not succeed. 

The conclusion, at the end of the year, is that reaction has tried with 
all diligence, and has failed to shake the progressive, enlightened, con- 
structive purpose of the great masses of our people. 

The conviction is inescapable that progress is in store. Our people 
understood too well the implications of the proposals of reaction to be de- 
ceived. Reaction can not win by logic because the logic of the equation is 
all against it. It can not win by threats and force because the might of the 
masses in their determination to go forward is unconquerable and insur- 
mountable. 

“Lay on MacDuff,” we said a full year ago. MacDuff has laid on with 
vigor, but with the customary blindness of those who will not see the tide 
of human affairs and who will not listen to the burden of the human story 
as it is spoken from the lips of the masses. 

Freedom’s cause is safe because it is in the keeping of so many. 

And so, at the dawn of the New Year—1922—we greet our fellow workers, 
our fellow citizens. We bid them look forward, we bid them envision the 
rising sun, we bid them forward, onward and upward toward a better day, 
a brighter day, a better, richer, fuller life for all mankind. 





In its anxiety to protect properly the Supreme Court of the United States, 
of which William Howard Taft is Chief Justice, is moving 
pedo gen with unusual speed toward the destruction of liberty. 
Within a few weeks the Supreme Court has struck twice at 


AGAIN 
liberty, both times with extreme care, deliberation and 


thoroughness. In both of these cases the right of workers to picket is attacked 
until now, as a lawful right, it has substantially ceased to exist. 

In the first of these decisions, in the case of the American Foundries 
Company of Granite City, Illinois, against the Tri-City Trades Council, the 
dictum was laid down that picketing is unlawful except under such restric- 
tions as to make picketing ineffective and worthless. It was set forth by the 
court in a decision written by Chief Justice Taft that it might be permissible 
to station one picket at each point of entrance to a plant. This lone individual 
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might be permitted under the Supreme Court decision to proceed with proper 
Chesterfieldian grace and courtesy to announce quietly to the passing multi- 
tude the fact that a strike existed. If by any chance or because of super- 
human oratorical ability this single picket were able to make himself heard 
and understood by the multitude he doubtless would also be restrained and 
thrown in jail. 

The point to the decision was that it acknowledged the lawfulness of 
picketing but laid down such restrictions as to make impossible anything 
approaching effective picketing. If the decision of the Supreme Court were 
to be followed in practice throughout the land, the right of striking workers 
to inform those seeking employment concerning the existence of strike 
conditions would be foreclosed forever. 

The second decision, in a case coming to the Supreme Court from Bisbee, 
Arizona, where one William Truax, proprietor of a restaurant, had complained 
of picketing, the Supreme Court held that the means used by the pickets 
were illegal. In this case, however, the Supreme Court went much further 
and held that an Arizona state statute prohibiting the issuance of injunctions 
by courts in picketing cases during labor disputes was invalid because it 
violated the Federal Constitution guarantees of equal protection under the 
law and the prohibition against the taking of property without due process 
of law. 

On this decision the court divided five to four with Associate Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis, Pitney and Clarke dissenting, the first three named 
delivering opinions stating their grounds for dissent. In effect, what has 
happened is that one man on the Supreme Court bench of the United States 
has determined that a statute, properly and lawfully enacted by the state of 
Arizona, is unconstitutional and that certain rights guaranteed to the people 
of Arizona under that statute have no validity and are therefore destroyed. 
The legislative functions of a sovereign state are interfered with and to that 
extent the sovereignty of the state denied. Liberties which the people of 
Arizona sought to guarantee are destroyed. (Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found the leading minority opinion written by Justice Brandeis.) 

“The plaintiffs’ business is a property right,” said the Supreme Court 
majority decision, “and free access for employers, owners and customers 




































to their place of business is incident to such right. . . . Concert of 
action is a conspiracy if its object is unlawful or if the means used are 
unlawful.” 





Quoting the Arizona anti-injunction law and setting forth that the 
Arizona Supreme Court had refused the injunction applied for by the 
plaintiff Truax, the decision continued to say: 

“The ruling of the (Arizona) Supreme Court proceeded, first, on the 
assumption that the gravemen of the complaint was that the defendants 
were merely inducing patrons to cease their patronage by making public 
the fact of the dispute and the attitude of the plaintiffs in it, and, secondly, 
on the proposition that, while good-will is a valuable factor in business success, 
‘no man has a vested right in the esteem of the public,’ that while the plain- 
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tiffs had a clear right to refuse the demand of the union, the union had a 
right to. advertise the cause of the strike.” 

Mr. Taft continued his analysis of the Arizona decision stating that the 
Arizona Supreme Court had held that picketing if peaceably carried on for 
a lawful purpose was no violation of the rights of the person whose place of 
business was picketed. Chief Justice Taft brushes by the excellent logic 
of the Arizona Supreme Court and concludes that the picketing in the Bisbee 
case was “moral coercion by illegal annoyance and obstruction and it was 
thus plainly a conspiracy.” So far as the Arizona law is concerned Chief 
Justice Tafts says, ‘“‘A law which operates to make lawful such a wrong as 
is described in plaintiffs’ complaint deprives the owner of the business and 
the premises of his property without due process and can not be held valid 
under the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

It is clear beyond any manner of doubt that Chief Justice Taft is irre- 
vocably committed to the proposition that the injunction as used in industria 
disputes is to be upheld and broadened upon every occasion, be the cost to 
freedom and to our democratic institutions what it may. 

It is clear that the Chief Justice is equally committed to the proposition 
that picketing is to be destroyed, carrying with it to destruction the right 
of workers to inform others concerning conditions of employment which 
may obtain in establishments wherein a dispute exists over working condi- 
tions or terms of employment. 

Chief Justice Taft has long been known to the people of the United 
States as the ‘father of injunctions.’ As a jurist, immersed in the atmosphere 
of legal technicalities and legal precedents he is bound to give prior con- 
sideration to the precedents of the past, particularly those created by his 
own decisions, in fixing the limitations of human liberties for the future. 

As Secretary of War, as Governor-General of the Philippine Islands 
and as Joint Chairman of the National War Labor Board, Mr. Taft dis- 
played qualities of mind and judgment that stamped him as a human being, 
not unmindful of the trend of human events and not undesirous of sharing 
in the general contribution to the progress of the race. He was for the time 
outside the atmosphere of legal quibble and judicial precedent and tech- 
nicality. Returning to the bench he resumes the habits of mind of the bench 
and forgets all sympathy and contact with the moving world of events, 
hears no appeal of those who cry for freedom and has no bond of sympathy 
with the great curr=nt of human life as it is lived by the masses. 

The accident oi political choice, having placed upon the Supreme bench 
a man committed to the vigorous use of the injunction and all that it signi- 
fies, the people of the United States may expect from the tribunal over which 
this man presides nothing but a continued upholding and exaltation of the 
injunction. . 

The abuse which has now become so acute has been gathering force 
through a long period of time. The American labor movement has from the 
beginning analyzed accurately the principles involved and foreseen clearly 
the course which must be pursued. Realizing fully the consequences which 
umight follow, but being determined that freedom and constitutional rights 
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must be preserved no matter what the cost, the 1919 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor by unanimous vote laid down a policy for 
labor which has not been changed in the slightest particular since that date, 
but which has on the contrary been constantly and vigorously upheld as the 
only consistent, honorable and proper course for liberty loving American 


labor to pursue. 

That declaration is here reproduced as the settled policy of the organized 
working people of the United States in the battle to reestablish law and the 
constitution and to overcome the autocratic, despotic principle of governmen 
by injunction: 

Our nation is founded on the principle that every citizen is a sovereign unto him- 
self and that the powers of government extend only to that degree to which the con- 
sent of the governed has been freely, fully and fairly obtained. The governmental 
authority of our nation has been so divided and designed to prevent the usurping of 
authority and power by any one department of government not fairly and freely dele- 
gated to it by the expressed will of the people. Despite all these precautions to safe- 
guard individual liberty and freedom of action, despite the fact that the early con- 
stitutional convention denied the right to our courts to pass on the constitutionality 
of laws enacted by Congress, our courts and judges have been slowly and surely dis- 
regarding these restrictions and limitations and now freely and uninterruptedly exer- 
cise powers which even the monarchs and kaisers dared not exercise with all their 
claims to power by inherent divinity. 

The power of our courts to declare legislation enacted unconstitutional and void is 
a most flagrant usurpation of power and authority by our courts and is a repudiation 
and denial of the principle of self-government recognized now as a world doctrine. 
The continued exercise of this unwarranted power is a blasphemy on the rights and 
claims of free men of America. 

This usurpation of power by our courts to subordinate the legislative and executive 
departments to their will and compel the activities of a free people to their whims and 
dictates is paralleled and equaled only by the further usurpation of authority by our 
courts to legislate and punish people in direct defiance of constitutional safeguards to 
personal liberty and freedom of action. By the issuance of injunctive decrees by our 
courts, by the restraint they place upon the normal and rightful activities of a free people, 
by the punishing of free men in the exercise of their constitutional rights without 
opportunity to a trial by jury, by the removal of safeguards thrown around the in- 
dividual against extreme and excessive punishments and the denial of an opportunity 
or executive clemency, our courts have vested themselves with a power greater than any 
despot ever heretofore possessed. 

The fate of the sovereignty of American people again hangs in the balance. Itis in- 
conceivable that such an autocratic, despotic and tyrannical power can long remain in a 
democracy. One or the other must ultimately give way, and your committee believes 
that this convention should declare that, as wage-earners, citizens of a free and demo- 
cratic republic, we shall stand firmly and conscientiously on our rights as free men 
and treat all injunctive decrees that invade our personal liberties as unwarranted in 
fact, unjustified in law and illegal as being in violation of our constitutional safe- 
guards, and accept whatever consequences may follow. 


The appetite of predatory powers for the injunctive process and the 
willingness of a cloistered but not always fearless judiciary to feed this 
appetite becomes more amazing every day. 

State courts already have begun to follow the advice tacitly given by 
Chief Justice Taft’s decree that the number of pickets at a given point may 
be limited to one helpless and hapless individual and it is certain that as 
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opportunity offers advantage will more and more be taken of the Supreme 
Court’s nullifying decree. 

The lengths to which vested interests will go in using the injunction as 
a measure for protecting profit at the cost of freedom and public welfare 
is well shown in two recent cases of importance. One is the injunction granted 
upon the request of the Pennsyvania Railroad early in December forbidding 
the United States Railroad Labor Board, a government agency, from pub- 
lishing a decision the contents of which supposedly were adverse to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The injunction not merely prevented the decision 
from becoming operative but prevented its contents from even becoming 
known to the public. 

At almost the same time another injunction was issued in the courts 
of Washington, D. C., at the behest of twenty-two steel corporations, re- 
straining the United States Tariff Commission, likewise a governmental 
agency, from requiring answers to a questionnaire authorized by law. 

There apparently is no field of human activity into which the injunction 
can not be insinuated as an instrument for the destruction of guaranteed 
rights and as an instrument for overturning the properly enacted laws of 
the country. 

Congress has repeatedly sought to exclude trade unions from those 
laws which are most commonly accepted by courts as the excuse if not the 
reason for the issuance of injunctions. The final effort in this direction 


was in the Clayton Act which specifically declared that injunctions must 
not be issued in industrial disputes or where no injunction would lie if no 
industrial dispute were in existence. The Supreme Court has made the 
Clayton Act meaningless, having destroyed a portion of it and evaded the 
balance. 


The ancient doctrine that the king can do no wrong does not apply to 
courts. Courts can do infinite wrong and by them infinite wrong is con- 
tinually being done. In the face of arbitrary and autocratic imposition of 
wrong, the duty devolves upon the masses of the people to uphold that which 
is right. 

Bear in mind the warning of America’s great philosopher and statesman 
and greatest of all American exponents of freedom, Thomas Jefferson, when 
he said: 

It has long been my opinion, and I have never shrunk from its expression, that the 
germ of dissolution of our federal government is in the judiciary, an irresponsible 
body working like gravity, by day and by night, gaining a little today and gaining a 
little tomorrow, and advancing its noiseless step like a thief over the field of juris- 
diction until all shall be usurped. 


The declaration of the American labor movement to “stand firmly 
and conscientiously on our rights as free men” and to treat injunctive decrees 
that invade personal liberties as being ‘in violation of our constitutional 
safeguards” is the one course open to those who are unwilling to see democratic 
rights and liberties destroyed without protest. 
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President Harding’s recent message to Congress is in most respects an ad- 
mirable document, but he, like altogether too many 
PRESIDENT HARDING'S 3 fh : : 
LABOR PROPOOAL. men, fails in his understanding of the relations 
between workers and employers, of the struggle of 
the workers throughout the ages for the lightening of their burdens, for the 
improvement of their standards of life and work and the aspirations which 
are in the hearts and minds of the great mass of our people. 
The President declares in favor of labor organization, as well as corpora- 
tion organization, but under “regulations, restrictions and, in some cases, 
detailed supervision,” just as if organized labor was in itself an institution 


for profit, and then adds: 

Just as it is not desirable that a corporation shall be allowed to impose undue 
exactions upon the public, so it is not desirable that a Jabor organization shall be per- 
mitted to exact unfair terms of employment or subject the public to actual distresses 
in order to enforce its terms. 

Finally, just as we are earnestly seeking for procedures whereby to adjust and 
settle political differences between nations without resort to war, so we may well look 
about for means to settle the differences between organized capital and organized labor 
without resort to those forms of warfare which we recognize under the name of strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts and the like. 

As we have great bodies of law carefully regulating the organization and operation 
of industrial and financial corporations, as we have treaties and compacts among 
nations which look to the settlement of differences without the necessity of conflict 
in arms, sowe might well have plans of conferesce, of common counsel, of mediation, 
arbitration and JUDICIAL determination in controversies between labor and capital. 
To accomplish this would involve the necessity to develop a thorough-going code of 
practice in dealing with such affairs. It might be well to frankly set forth the su- 
perior interest of the community as a whole to either the labor group or the capital 
group. With rights, privileges of immunities and modes of organization thus care- 
fully defined, it should be possible to set up JUDICIAL OR QUASI JUDICIAL 
TRIBUNALS for the consideration and determination of all disputes which menace 
the public welfare. 

In an industrial society such as ours, the strike, the lockout and the boycott are 
as much out of place and as disastrous in their results as is war or armed revolution 
in the domain of politics. The same disposition to reasonableness, to conciliation, 
to recognition of the other side’s point of view, the same provision of fair and recognized 
TRIBUNALS and processes ought to make it possible to solve the one set of ques- 
tions as easily as the other. I believe the solution is possible. (Capitals ours). 


The President’s proposal for the establishment of a court with legal 
powers to decide as to wages and conditions of employment, is nothing more 
nor less than a reversion back to the conditions obtaining more than four 
hundred years ago when the Court of Quarter Sessions determined the wages 
of the workers and prohibited them from asking for more or employers from 
paying more than the court’s decision and to condemn men to compulsory 
servitude and slavery if they resented in any way the decisions of those 
courts. Surely the President should have had these facts in mind, when he 
said it is not desirable that the workers “shall be permitted to exact unfair 
terms of employment.” 

The exactions of corporations are for private profit; the demand of the 
workers for higher wages and better conditions is an aspiration for better 
things, for a better day, and who is he who would attempt to curb the 
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aspirations of the great mass of the people? Higher aspiration of the masses 
makes for human progress, industrially, economically, politically and socially, 
and be it remembered that “labor organizations’ do not demand or exact 
any conditions of employment for themselves, but for the workers who are 
in and those who are outside the pale of “labor organizations.” 

It is quite evident that the President has in mind the establishment of 
a court or courts to determine the conditions and wages of the working people, 
and evidently with the aim that these courts can and will prevent strikes and 
lockouts. Surely the experience of such courts in the Australasian countries, 
surely the experience with such a court in the state of Kansas, should have 
a lesson for us. In New Zealand and in other Australasian countries they have 
gone through the experience of more than twenty years and their utter failure 
has not only been recognized there but they are being abandoned. Every 
observer and student knows these to be facts, and in the state of Kansas 
where such a court has been in existence for the past two years there are 
today more strikes than at any time in the history of Kansas. 

The analogy which the President makes as between the international 
affairs and industrial disputes is far fetched and unwarranted by facts. 
Is it not true that the President and the Senate have stood unalterably 
against the Covenant of the League of Nations, and for what reason? 
Because he and those who have joined him in his view, regard the Covenant 
as a legalistic machine to enforce and compel obedience of any recalcitrant 
nation; while his proposal as presented by Secretary Hughes to the Inter- 
national Conference on the Limitation of Armaments is an offer of voluntary 
agreement. And it is the voluntary agreement, the collective bargaining, 
the organization of the workers and the organization of employers to reach 
voluntary agreements so that strikes, lockouts and boycotts, etc., may be 
avoided which must solve our industrial disputes. 

Strikes are the expression of discontent on the part of the workers with 
existing conditions of employment as they obtain and the withholding of 
labor and labor power for a while until new terms of employment may be 
reached and upon those new terms industry resumed. The workers have 
nothing but their power to labor. It is the only thing by which they live 
and support those who are dependent upon them. To secure the best terms 
under which that labor and service may be given is worthy of encouragement 
rather than antagonism and particularly the antagonism and reactionary 
spirit that would undertake to tie men to their jobs by law and introduce 
what was not only abolished by our Civil War but guaranteed against by the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution, the enforcement of compulsory 
labor or involuntary servitude except as a punishment for crime of which 
the party shall have been adjudged guilty by a jury of his peers. 

No one, no group of our people endeavor to avoid strikes quite so much 
as do the much misunderstood, misrepresented labor organizations, the volun- 
tary associations of the workers for their common protection, for the pro- 
motion of their rights and their interests, for the welfare of the whole people 
and our Republic. The temporary inconveniences that sometimes occur in 
the industrial life of our country through cessations of labor are comparable 
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to the labor pains of our physical life. They may be minimized by a higher 
intellectuality, by a common concept of reciprocal rights and self control. 
Neither race suicide nor the beginning of industrial slavery can be advo- 
cated by any one who has a keen realization of the growth and the progress 
of the human race and civilization. 





What is the answer to the seeming paradox of the brick and clay industry 
otmisiiiiitiniaie of the Chicago district in which the workers receive the 
seeenev highest wages paid in the trade and the brick is sold at a 

price lower than that which prevails anywhere in the 
country? The answer, based upon the facts in the agreement which has 
just been renewed by joint negotiation between the United Brick and Clay 
Workers of America and the associated employers in the Chicago district, 
is interesting and illuminating, and is, furthermore, an example of what 
always is to be found when employers cooperate intelligently with organized 
workers, because the facts in this case are typical of the facts in all cases 
where true cooperation exists. Here follow the facts about the brick and clay 
industry in the Chicago district, details of the agreement between workers 
and employers, comment and analysis, these forming the answer to the ques- 
tion set forth in the beginning. 


Facts 


The agreement covers 2,000 men, 26 yards, and 12 employers in the 
Chicago district. Union shop. Union conditions. 

The wage scale runs from 663 cents an hour for roustabouts and coal 
passers to 92 cents an hour for engineers. This scale is much'higher than that 
paid non-union workers in any district. 

Employers are making good profit on investment and sell brick at $12 
a thousand, the lowest price in the industry. 

Shops are equipped with the most efficient brick-making machinery, 
especially electric transfers and setting machines installed in 1909. 

Union policy adopted in 1909 of encouraging introduction of machinery 
which dispensed with hand labor, at the same time making agreements 
with employers providing for a share in the savings resulting therefrom. 

Production increased through mutual agreements from 200,000 to 
300,000 bricks per unit. 

It is apparent that wages have not been the essential factor in the rise 
and fall of brick and clay products. Profits of some manufacturers have 
been 1,000 per cent. Wages in the Chicago district rose 135 per cent during 
the last three years. A reduction of 12} per cent was accepted as the basis 
for the present wage scale. 

The manufacturers tried to introduce ‘‘open shop” methods for a year 
and a half before making the present agreement with the union. In non- 
union plants, known as ‘‘open shop” plants, men work eleven to twelve 
hours for 50 per cent less than the wages paid in the Chicago district. A 
price of 25 cents an hour is reported to be common. 
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Details of Agreement 

Among the significant details of the agreement of the United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America, are: 

1. Check-off of dues, initiation fees, fines, and assessments each month, 
the fines imposed upon employer, employes, and the union all going into a 
plant relief fund managed jointly by the employer and the union membership. 

2. Eight-hour day, with exceptions for continuous operations and suffi- 
cient allowances for piece workers to insure completion of each operation 
according to schedule. 

3. Yard steward responsible to the union enforces agreement and handles 
all disputes as representative of the men, calling for the assistance of the 
union president when necessary. Provision for effective and final arbitration 
of all disputes not settled by the yard steward. 

4. Thorough system of fines for employe, employer, and union to insure 
standard product, continuous operation of plant, prevention of waste, faithful 
performance of duties, and maintenance of wage scale. 


Comment 


The agreement of the Brick and Clay Workers is one of many similar 
exhibits which can be presented as proof of Labor’s contention that the settle- 
ment of industrial problems can best be achieved through voluntary agree- 
ments between organized workers and organized employers. The agreement 
now covers twenty-one legal pages. Nothing would be gained if a court were 
to hand down a decree establishing the same conditions and the same wage 
scale. Establishment of an industrial court to regulate this particular indus- 
try would only result in throwing a purely industrial problem into the red- 
taped legal arena to become the shuttlecock of legalistic forces possessed of 
insufficient economic knowledge and training to arrive at decisions of mutual 
benefit to employers and employes in the industry. If the settlement of all 
minor disputes now arranged for under the terms of the agreement were to be 
referred to an industrial court—and courts and the legal profession are very 
fond of playing with technicalities—the overhead expense of industry would 
become appalling and the process of adjudication would seriously interfere 
with the program of production. A workman would almost need his own 
lawyers in order to hold down his job. 

Industrial autocracy is best illustrated by E. H. Gary’s idea that he 
knows better what is good for the workman than does the workman himself, 
and that he has the right to impose his will upon the workers. This type 
of mind assumes entire responsibility for the result, industrially and socially. 
When workmen form unions they take over an ever-increasing share of this 
responsibility, industrially and socially. Recognition of their responsibility 
for the conduct of industry does not come over night, but is gradually de- 
veloped. The agreement of the Brick and Clay Workers’ Union is an illustra- 
tion of this gradually developing responsibility. The union has acquired 
great power. Misuse of this power would bring disaster, just as misuse of the 
autocratic power wielded by some employers inevitably precedes a fall. The 
brick and clay workers in the Chicago district have worked peaceably for 
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many years. In order to continue this progressive and peaceful existence 
there must be recognition, establishment and maintenance by both employers 
and employes of basic principles of industrial justice due to each. 

The brick and clay workers in the Chicago district have succeeded through 
their union organization in obtaining their share in the increased production. 

It will thus be seen that it is this ideal of service to fellow men through 
progressive improvement of industrial operations and reduction of commodity 
prices as a result that is bound to be emphasized as the workers become 
more thoroughly organized. All of these considerations concerning the 
distribution of the return from industry will remain in the theoretical stage — 
until the public need for greater publication of production costs is realized. 





One of the interesting studies of modern social movements concerns the 

manner in which reactionary and radical come together 
wis saasarpeliapaonl in the effect to undermine the truly progressive. Within 
INTELLIGENTSIA the last few years there has come irto some prominence 

a rather loosely-knit group of persons who proclaim their 
“liberalism” and even “radicalism” to the world upon all occasions. They 
save others from proving their leadership in all branches of thought by boldly 
admitting it. They have no hesitation in letting it be known that in them 
resides not only all wisdom but all audacity and all righteousness. 

Since the American Federation of Labor is the largest, most active 
organization in the United States committed to fundamentally sound, 
progressive and constructive policies it is the most common object of attack 
and misrepresentation. It does not share this position alone, however, but 
is most commonly brought into discussion because of this prominence and 
its continuity of existence and operation. 

There is nothing in common between the so-called liberals, sometimes 
styled the intelligentsia and nowhere better described than by Don Marquis 
in whose satirical vocabulary they are known as “a little group of serious 
thinkers,” and the conservatives and reactionaries, variously represented by 
such eminent examples as the New York Times, Doctor Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the Honorable William Howard Taft, Judge Anderson, Judge Gary, 
and other persons and institutions of similar convictions. 

The argument which was advanced by the so-called liberals last week to 
convict constructive progressivism of futility will this week be found in the 
mouths of the reactionaries. The two extremes of thought, each bitterly 
hostile to the other, nevertheless operate as an upper and nether millstone 
jn an effort to crush the organized labor movement of America. 

The New Republic is the final authority of all those who align them- 
selves with the cult of psuedo-liberalism. From its erudite pages falls the 
great word of authority which shapes the thought and gages the intensity of 
emotion in the head and heart of many a “serious thinker.”’ 

And further to the left are the various organs of the socialist party. 

It is common to find all of these expressing a single viewpoint toward a 
constructive progressive proposal or movement. They frequently con- 
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demn the American Federation of Labor in language that might be lifted 
bodily from one to the other without causing either the slightest discomfi- 
ture. The New York Times, the New Republic and the socialist publications 
almost have stock phrases which may appear with equal propriety in the 
columns of either. 

A recent editorial in the Times offers an excellent example of this inter- 
changeability of thought and expression in the ranks of the reactionaries 
and so-called liberals. Consider the following extract from that editorial: 


For several years it has been increasingly evident that the leaders of the American 
Federation have been, so to speak, intellectually bankrupt. In past decades, it is 
true, they have fought a good fight, wringing just wages and sorely needed reforms 
in working conditions from selfish and reactionary employers. They are still man- 
fully engaged in combating the radicals who have honeycombed the Federation. But 
in the meantime they themselves have become reactionary. Having won all the 
material gains they are entitled to—and, thanks to the war, often more than that— 
they find themselves still a power indeed, but a power without a program. For some 
years little has issued from Mr. Gompers but sound and fury. 


With the exception of a phrase or two the quotation might easily enough 
have been found in the pages of the New Republic or the New York Call, 
or in the frothings of Lenin and Trotsky. None of these publications or 
influences has ever been very diligent in striving to inform the public con- 
cerning the American Federation of Labor and its work. 

The “intellectual bankruptcy”’ of the American Federation of Labor, 
blandly announced by the New York Times, is unhesitatingly admitted by 
the New Republic, the New York Call and other lesser satellites and imitators, 
not to mention their financial supporters. ‘This tri-party alliance for defensive 
purposes also joins in the opinion that the American Federation of Labor is 
“reactionary” and “‘without a program’’; and they will likewise agree that 
the president of the American Federation of Labor has indulged himself 
of late years in nothing more substantial than ‘“‘sound and fury.’’ Upon all 
the essentials in criticism of the American labor movement there is absolute 
accord between the reactionaries of the right and the self-proclaimed “‘liberals”’ 
and radicals of the left. 

One fact can be set down here. The trade union movement of America 
was not brought into existence by either the “‘liberalism’’ of the one nor the 
“reactionary” course of the other. The American labor movement as rep- 
resented by its affiliated organizations will be maintained and it will grow 
and function in the interest of the great masses of the toilers of our Republic, 
the New York Times and those for whom it speaks as well as the New 
Republic and those for whom it stands sponsor, to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

It does not add to the peace of mind of the New York Times and the 
other publications and persons to whom we have referred that the American 
labor movement has stood four square against the deterioration of the stand- 
ards of the workers in wage reductions and lengthening of hours, and be it 
known as a nugget of supreme importance that there is more in an increase 
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of a dollar in the pay envelope than is dreamed of in all thy philosophy, my 
dear Horatio, New York Times, et al. 

To them, of course, the declaration of American Labor’s Position in 
Peace or in War, prior to America’s entry into the great world conflict, is 
as nothing; the magnificent and statesmanlike reconstruction program is not 
entitled to consideration. ‘To them American labor’s important and fruitful 
participation in the treaty negotiations at Paris is trifling and its contribution 
to the work of the national unemployment conference and the present limita- 
tion of armament conference not worth considering, They are left unim- 
pressed by the fact that in May, 1921, the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor adopted as its report to the annual convention a decla- 
ration calling upon the government of the United States to take the initiative 
in summoning an international conference for the limitation of armament 
and that in June, the convention by unanimous vote approved that declara- 
tion and that declaration proposed exactly the kind of conference which 
the President of the United States later initiated and which now is in session 
in Washington. 

To them the untiring efforts to improve American standards of life and 
living, with all of their success for America’s workers, count for nothing. 
To them the eternal, constructive work of the American labor movement for 
industrial peace, for progress, for freedom, are worthless. To them facts 
about labor do not count and are merely so many inconvenient obstacles 
to be overlooked and ignored in the most careless manner possible. 

To these dense critics, reactionary and “‘liberal,’”’ the establishment of 
the eight-hour day which has brought mental and physical freedom and 
opportunity to millions, means but little. The long and successful campaign 
for the installation of safety devices for the protection of life and limb in 
factory, workshop, mill and mine, is of small significance. The influence of 
the trade union movement has been responsible for the placing of compensa- 
tion laws on statute books nearly everywhere, and in so far as child labor 
has been abolished, it has been the result of trade union activity, yet, so far 
as a fair consideration of the trade union movement is concerned, the re- 
actionary and “‘liberal’’ alliance is no more enlightened on these questions 
than is the Supreme Court of the United States which consistently declines 
to assist in the emancipation of America’s childhood. To assist in dispelling 
the misuuderstanding that may be created by the shallow treatment of the 
labor movement usually accorded by such publications as those here under 
discussion, here are some additional facts of importance and of interest. 

Raising wages is but one of the purposes of trade unionism. 

The standard of living has advanced progressively since trade unions 
entered the field. 

Besides providing the worker with a means for increasing his wages 
trade unions also do these additional things: 

First, they give him a voice in the determination of conditions under 
which he shall work, which is the beginning of democracy in industry and 
the end of one-man rule in the workshop. 

Second, they give him an effective voice in determining the number of 
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hours per day that he shall work, which means that for the first time in 
history the worker secures a quit claim deed to time for rest and study and 
recreation. 

When the worker, through his union, secures sanitary conditions in the 
work place, he actually takes for himself more of life. When he cuts down 
the number of hours per day that he must spend in the workshop he actually 
takes for himself a freer life, a happier life and a more intelligent life. 

When the worker, through his union and in association with his fellow 
workers, goes to the employer and sits down to negotiate about terms and 
conditions of employment, he is for the first time able to write down a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic between himself and a piece of material. For the 
first time he exercises those qualities which distinguish intelligent life from 
inert and voiceless commodities. 

The meaning of this is that trade unions have put manhood into industry. 
They have given to workers the right and power to exercise those character- 
istics that mark men apart from the things of the world. They give to 
workers the opportunity to exercise the power of selection, the power of 
discretion and the power of authority. An instrumentality that can bring 
this development to pass is one of the greatest institutions ever known to 
history and merits the full acknowledgment of history. 

The work of labor’s representatives, of which the President of the 
American Federation of Labor was one, in the recent national conference 
on unemployment has been cited as an indication of the thorough-going 
constructive contribution of the trade union movement to every effort of a 
humanitarian or progressive character. The minority report submitted by 
the labor members of the Committee on Manufactures in that conference 
is of interest as an example of labor’s contribution. From that minority 
report we quote the specific recommendations which were as follows: 

1. There must be adopted no policy of wage reduction. On the contrary, there 
must be a policy calling for the highest possible rate of wages in every industry. In 
terms of industrial well-being this means the adoption of a policy of placing in the 
hands of all of the people the highest average of buying power in order that there may be 
the greatest possible consumption of commodities and the greatest possible consequent 
demand for the production of commodities. Reduction of buying power stops pur- 
chasing, which, in turn, inevitably stops manufacturing and creates unemployment. 

2. There should be adopted as a permanent policy everywhere business standards 
which eliminate profiteering, place commodities upon the market at the lowest possible 
cost per unit, and enable manufacturers to base unit costs upon 100 per cent utiliza- 
tion of the productive capacity of plants. Management, having assumed the responsi- 
bilities which go with its functions, has no moral right to tax the public for its ineffi- 
ciency by costs fixed upon a basis of part-time production. 

There has been placed before this committee ample evidence of the fact that those 
commercial lines of endeavor in which there is true manufacturing and selling efficiency 
are suffering neither from unemployment nor lack of profit. 

We support these two recommendations with a third, which we believe is vital to 
any permanent relief from the evil of unemployment and the prior evils of mismanage- 
ment. 

3. We propose uniform cost, accounting and publicity for production accounts. 
We see in this proposal a better understanding of the ills of our industrial organization, 
because through it we shal] be furnished with information which is essential to that 
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understanding. We see in this proposal a constructive and logical substitute for state 
regulation or control. We propose that there be made available through responsible 
agencies voluntarily created information on production costs showing the cumulative 
influence of each turnover and the pyramiding of commission expenses. 

The President of the American Federation of Labor follows the policies 
and directions of the American Federation of Labor as these are laid down 
in the conventions held by that body each year. To say that the President 
of the Federation emits “sound and fury” as does the New York Times 
and as do the organs of pseudo-liberalism, in other language, is to ignore 
completely the facts which we have just presented and which recount in 
part the constructive work of the American labor movement. There is no 
other conclusion except that truth is not wanted in these one-sided editorial 
sanctums. Where labor is concerned “‘the truth is not in them” except by 
the accident of chance at all too infrequent intervals. 

The American Federation of Labor is a democratic, constructive, pro- 
gressive, voluntary organization of the working people of the United States, 
truly representative of the working people, serving their interests with effect- 
iveness and according to their own desires and without pomp or ceremony. 
It accepts direction and dictation from the workers and from them only; 
it accepts cooperation and helpfulness from all who care to contribute to 
the cause of human progress. This is not to the liking of either extreme 
among those who are the opponents and critics of the American labor 
movement. 

Somewhere in this strange alliance of opposition to sane and ordered 
progress there is a curious mental aberration which is truly the product of 
dishonest thinking, loose thinking, or the inability to think. About all that 
an optimist can do in the circumstances is to rely upon the accuracy of 
Abraham Lincoln’s observation that “You can not fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 





It is a great crime for a nation to neglect its children. There is the question 

of physical neglect. The child is unable to protect itself. 
bn peti ot aaa It has not the knowledge to protect itself. It is under 
SUGAR the control of others and must do what others order 

it to do. It is axiomatic that children should not be 
compelled to perform physically injurious work. They should not be com- 
pelled to weaken their muscular structure through fatigue. They should 
not be compelled to injure permanently the bone and sinew of their bodies 
with inordinate toil. 

This sort of protection for children was incorporated in the Federal 
child labor law enacted in 1917 after long years of bitter struggle between 
those who insisted on turning the children’s lives into profit and those who 
insisted on child life protection. 

The 1917 law was a compromise. Nevertheless, it marked a great advance 
in the field of child labor legislation. It barred from interstate commerce, 
mine and quarry products if children under 16 years were employed and fac- 
tory and workshop products if children under 14 years were employed. The 
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same barrier was applied to factory products where children between 14 and 16 
years of age worked more than eight hours a day or six days a week or before 
6 o’clock in the morning or after 6 o’clock in the evening. 

At the behest of the agricultural interests the agricultural industry 
in all its branches was expressly exempted from the operation of the law. 
It was alleged and insisted that because of the outdoor work—the sunshine, 
the fresh air, etc.—as well as the presence of parental care, the child agricul- 
tural workers were in but little need of the protection of child labor legislation. 

The Federal child labor act was hardly signed by the President when the 
Southern cotton mill owners initiated a suit to destroy the law because 
of its alleged unconstitutionality. Federal Judge Boyd of the eastern judi- 
cial district of North Carolina declared the act unconstitutional. In 1918 
the Supreme Court of the United States by a five to four decision affirmed the 
opinion of Judge Boyd. 

Those favoring Federal regulation of child labor sought to meet the 
objections of the Supreme Court by resorting to the taxing power. They 
placed in the revenue law a provision levying a tax on all the products which 
the original act barred from interstate commerce. Judge Boyd at once 
declared this taxing provision unconstitutional. His opinion is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Pending the Supreme Court's 
opinion the taxing provision is applied throughout the United States with 
the exception of the Federal judicial district in which the action was brought. 

The child labor products taxing provision of the revenue law carries the 
same exemption of the agricultural industry that was contained in the original 
act. This exemption extends to the sugar beet industry. The sugar beet indus- 
try has rapidly grown of late years, and beet sugar is now one of the staple 
products of the United States. Much of the work of raising sugar beets re- 
quires hand labor of a character that young children perform. 

During the past year the Industrial Division of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau made a field study of the industrial and economic conditions, with 
special reference to child labor, in the sugar-beet sections of Colorado and 
Michigan. The findings of the study forcibly demonstrate the unwisdom of 
exempting the sugar beet industry from Federal child labor regulation. 

From the survey it appears that a few of the beet growers own or rent 
their land, plant small tracts of beets, and use their own families to do the 
hand work. But the “great majority hire contract laborers for the handwork. 
In the area studied in Colorado four-fifths of the laborers were resident and 
were engaged by the farmers themselves. They lived in towns near the 
beet fields, moving out in the country in the spring, and returning to their 
homes after the harvest. . . . In Michigan about two-thirds of the 
laborers were transient, recruited by the sugar companies from industrial 
centers, from Detroit and Chicago to the mining towns of West Virginia 
and assigned to the various growers according to their needs.” 

The Children’s Bureau survey found the housing conditions of these con- 
tract laborers, practically all of whom consist of families with many children— 
deplorable. The sugar beet raisers and beet sugar manufacturers furnished 
the beet workers with “abandoned farm dwellings, rude frame or tar-paper 
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shacks, tents, or caravan wagons, though some of the sugar companies in 
Michigan had provided one or two-room portable cottages for their laborers. 
In many cases serious overcrowding existed, sanitation was poor; houses were 
in bad repair and the furnishings meager, often not including the bare neces- 
sities.” 

So much for the home surroundings in which the sugar beet child work- 
ers lived. What about their ages and the character of the work they are 
compelled to do? The Children’s Bureau included in its investigation 2,500 
children between the ages of 6 and 16 years, 72 per cent of whom worked: 

Children worked at very early ages. More than half of the child workers included 

in the bureau study were between the ages of 9 and 12 years, inclusive, and the average 
age was 11 years. 

They thinned out the small beets in the spring, hoed, pulled up the beets when grown, 

and “topped” or cut off the beet tops. 

“Pulling’”’ requires considerable physical effort, for the matured beets weigh from 


2 to 8 or 9 pounds. 

In “topping’’ a certain amount of danger is involved, especially for the younger 
children, as the work is done with a long, sharpjknife hooked at the end. Cuts on the 
legs or knees are not infrequent, and occasionally a child cuts off a finger. 

In spite of the work being hard and hazardous in this exempted industry, 
the hours which the children are compelled to work are much longer than the 
recognized standard workday even for adults. The Federal child labor pro- 
vision practically prohibits the labor of children under 14 years of age in fac- 
tories and workshops, and limits the workday to eight hours for those between 
14 and 16. Eight hours is the standard workday for women workers through- 
out the United States. Eight hours is also the standard workday for men 
in those trades where organized labor has a voice in determining labor condi- 
tions. But as to the children in the sugar beet fields, they have never even 
heard of the eight-hour day: 

Physically, however, the most harmful feature of the work probably lies in the long 


hours. 
From 64 to 85 per cent of the children (the proportion varying with the different 


processes) worked 9 hours or more per day, the working time running sometimes to 13 
and 14 hours, exclusive of mealtimes. The average workday, however, was between 


9 and 10 hours. 

And what are the physical effects of this sugar beet work—hard and 
hazardous—and the long hours upon the bodies of these unprotected child 
workers? The structure of a child is a delicate mechanism. The child may be 
dwarfed and stunted physically by both overwork and work that its tender 
body is unable to perform without injury. The child’s life is before it. Either 
as an industrial citizen or a political citizen the child’s adult life will be handi- 
capped if it is physically stunted in its early and growing years. In view of this 
recognized fact, here is the crime against our child life which we are permitting 
the sugar beet companies and the sugar beet growers to perpetrate in Colo- 
rado and Michigan, and probably in every other section where the manu- 
facture of beet sugar is established: 

The continued stooping in kneeling or crouching positions when “thinning’’ and the 

lifting and handling of heavy weights in “‘pulling” and “topping’’ affects, it is believed, 


the posture and outline of the growing child’s body. 
Seventy per cent of more than 1,000 beet-working children who, in connection 
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with this study, were examined by the hygiene division of the bureau, had postural de- 
formities and malpositions, apparently due to strain, as shown in the report of that 
division. 

Extended comment on this finding as to the deplorable physical effects 
on the sugar beet child workers is unnecessary. Physical well-being is not a 
matter of chance. A knowledge of the fundamental principles of life and 
health make it possible. It can only become a reality from the application 
of that knowledge. And children are deprived of all opportunity for normal 
physical growth and development when the nation permits their employers 
to impose upon them a kind of work and a workday so incompatible with 
recognized standards of physical well-being that “postural deformities and 
malpositions result.” 

The character of the tasks the child sugar beet workers are compelled to 
do, the shameless length of the working day, the hazards of the work, and its 
ascertained deplorable effects upon the physical bodies of the children—these 
things alone make the abolition of child labor in the sugar beet industry 
imperative. 

But what of the schooling facilities which the sugar beet children enjoy? 
In every child there is an infinite mental potentiality. Given an opportunity 
no one can tell to what heights its mental development may ascend. But this 
mental development depends upon the child’s opportunity. 

We assert that our public school system is the most fundamental of our 
free American institutions. Statesmen often declare that the United States 
gave the free public school system to the progress of the world. Before we 
boast too much about our free public school contribution to the world we would 
better be sure that our own children enjoy its advantages. If there is one 
social heritage that morally belongs to every child in the United States it is 
the right to a free public school education. Deprived of this right, we can 
not expect the child as an adult intelligently to participate in the solution of 
the important questions which our form of representative government imposes 
as a duty upon every citizen. 

The indictment which the Children’s Bureau makes against the dwarfed 
education which the sugar beet industry imposes upon the child sugar beet 
workers is an indictment of the nation itself for permitting industrial profits 
to blight the lives of the child workers and deprive them of their common 
heritage. The bureau’s finding in this respect is such a vivid picture of the 
educational condition of the sugar beet child workers that it is printed, as here 
given: 

One of the most serious effects of beet work on children is its interference with 


their education. 

Comparison of the children so employed with children who were not engaged in 
beet work based upon school records in 1920 showed that the percentage of retarded 
children was 20 to 30 per cent higher among the employed than among the non-employed 
children. 

Among the children employed in beet work the lowest percentage of retardation 
was found among the children of resident owners and the highest among the children of 
the transient laborers. 

The high proportion of retarded children among the beet workers is due to the 
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prolonged absence of the beet-working children during the spring and fall beet seasons. 
In transient laborers’ families children are likely to be withdrawn from school for the 
exodus to the beet fields in March, April, or May, not to return until November or 


December, and sometimes even January. 

The resident children lose less time, but school records in 1920 showed that they were 
absent from 30 to 60 per cent of the school days up to November 15, while children who 
did not work in the beet fields were absent only 5 to 14 per cent of this period. 

The attempt to substitute a summer session for beet workers—while it has improved 
the attendance—has not yet succeeded in enabling the children to make the same progress 
that can be made in the ordinary uninterrupted term. 

For children in laborers’ families who continuously work in the beet fields year after 
year there is little chance of obtaining the amount of education which a normal child 
should acquire between the ages of 6 and 14 or 16. 


The Children’s Bureau indictment of child labor exploitation in the 
sugar beet industry is complete. 

In the face of it there is no doubt what the action of the nation should be. 

Our progress as a people is determined by the physical and mental 
development of the children of today, who will be the men and women of 
tomorrow. 

Child labor in the beet sugar industry results in arrested development and 
malformation of the children’s bodies. It imposes a limited mental life. It means 
a restricted power to live and enjoy living. 

The nation should no longer permit the cruelty, ignorance, carelessness 
or cupidity of those who base the sugar beet industry on child labor. 

The Congress of the United States undertook to abolish child labor in 
the factories and workshops by taxing factory products produced in whole 
or in part by the labor of children under 14 years of age. 

Congress should now undertake to abolish child labor in the sugar beet 
industry by imposing the same tax upon sugar beets raised wholly or in part 
by the labor of children under 14 years of age. 

The Congress of the United States has protected children between 14 
and 16 years in the factories and workshops against inordinately long work- 
days by taxing the products that are made wholly or in part by children work- 
ing longer than eight hours per day or six days per week. 

Congress should impose an equally heavy tax on sugar beets produced 
wholly or in part by children between 14 and 16 years who work longer 
than eight hours per day. 

Tax child labor completely out of the sugar beet industry. 
This is the duty of Congress. 
This is the demand of the nation. 





There has grown up of late a school of erratic thought adhered to by a small 
minority that likens industrial disputes to international 

ATTACKING RESULTS . a rfare. ‘The usual argument may be summed up about 

INSTEAD OF THE a . Say , 

CAUSES as follows: ‘Industrial warfare, like international war- 
fare, is wasteful. We are trying to stop international 

wars. It is equally important to stop industrial war.” It is proposed there- 

fore, to make strikes unlawful and to set up so-called industrial courts, or 
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what President Harding has in mind—more fully discussed elsewhere in this 
magazine—when he calls for judicial or quasi-judicial tribunals. 

Industrial disputes, they say, may be likened to international warfare 
because a great many persons have little or no understanding of the causes 
and varieties of either and because they refuse to be bothered with the think- 
ing and analysis necessary to such an understanding. 

Wars are of many kinds; so are industrial disputes. Humanity may well 
frown, as it does, upon wars for predatory purposes, upon wars of aggression, 
for gain. Sane men and women never have frowned upon wars for liberty, 
either for the defense of liberty or for the securing of liberty. 

Internationally we know that we can not abolish wars by making them 
illegal—but only by removing the causes of wars. 

The great, paramount reason why it may now be possible to put an end 
to international wars is that the last great autocratic militarist power has 
been broken and it is now possible to develop nationally and internationally 
through dempcratic processes. 

There is apparent no further necessity of war for liberty. The ways of 
democracy and the institutions of democracy have finally gained the ascend- 
ancy everywhere. We have evolved mutually accepted principles of political 
justice and freedom. The principles of democratic institutions are generally 
accepted. Our problem now is to apply these principles to specific conditions. 

If, however, political liberty should ever again be so restrained or crushed 
that it could not be restored except by a resort to force, force undoubtedly 
would be used and justifiably used. 

The elimination of international warfare is now a possibility only because 
the institutions of political freedom seem to be so firmly entrenched as to be 
able to maintain themselves against aggression or destruction without a resort 
to war. 

However strong may have been the desire for international peace prior 
to 1914, international peace was not possible because there existed an auto- 
cratic force of aggression so strong that it could not be resisted except by arms. 
The World War itself was the conclusive proof. 

On the industrial field a conflict is being waged. Modern mechanical 
industry grew up on a foundation of employer-and-employe relations rooted 
in feudalism. The whole concept in feudalism was the superiority of master 
over servant and his complete right to dominate servant. As a matter of 
fact, in the mind of the master the servant then was about what tools are today 
—something to be used in whatever manner the master considered most 
advantageous to himself without any regard to what might be the rights or 
the sensibilities of the servant. 

Modern factory production with its grouping together of large masses 
of people and with its wonderful producing capacity has resulted in change 
more rapid than in any other period in the history of the world. There is ample 
scientific reason for this. Each succeeding period of transition in human rela- 
tions has been achieved with greater rapidity. 

In the beginning, knowledge was gained slowly and painfully. Suc- 
ceeding generations received but a small heritage of knowledge and experience 
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from their predecessors and, having but a small fund upon which to work, 
could make but small advance. 

Through all of the ages up to the introduction of steam and electrical 
power, with ample illumination brought by the discovery of gas and electric 
light, humanity made comparatively trifling progress industrially. It is true 
that the handicrafts had been developed to a marvelous point of perfection in 
certain directions, notably in the fine arts. But in those things having to do 
with human sustenance, the creation of comfort and ease in living, humanity 
had come but a short distance in point of progress through all of the ages up 
to the era of machine production. 

The introduction of power and the consequent introduction of machinery 
added tremendously to the store of human knowledge and experience. Since 
that time the increase of knowledge and experience with each succeeding gen- 
eration has been almost miraculous. Humanity today has at its command 
all of the accumulated knowledge and experience of every preceding genera- 
tion. 

Human progress in the future will be even more rapid than in the past. 
Each generation having a tremendously broadened background of knowledge 
and experience has the power to make correspondingly greater progress. 

It has been said by a great authority that the ratio of progress directed 
by organized experience is in geometric progression. Whatever may be the 
exact measure of progress we are certain that it is tremendous and that it 
constantly is accelerated with each succeeding generation. 

The sum total of economic power has within the past few generations 
increased until it is today practically beyond calculation. Those who con- 
trol the economic power may control the destinies of the world. The day 
when political power or military power could dominate has passed. Military 
power. and political power now both rest on economic power. 

It is the constant aim of employers to secure and retain the control of 
economic power. Mastery of this power today is a much different thing 
than was mastery of economic power a century or a century and half ago or 
even a half-century ago. 

When employers by virtue of mastery over economic power, which 
means mastery over materials and machines, attempt to work their will 
with the workers the workers are compelled to resist and frequently are 
compelled in this resistance to use their strongest weapon, which is the 
withholding of their labor power. So long as employers or governments 
seek to deal with industrial questions in an arbitrary manner there must 
be a resort to the use of this final weapon on the part of the workers. Injustice 
is the issue, not the strike. 

The only road to peace in industry is that which leads to peace by way 
of mutual agreement. Industrial peace follows only when principles of indus- 
trial justice are established. Such principles must have the sanction of those 
concerned. True analogy between securing international peace and securing 
industrial peace occurs only when peace is sought in both instances by con- 
sultation, negotiation and mutual agreement. Unless employers have the 
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vision and the wisdom to seek a solution of industrial problems through 
negotiation and mutual agreement industrial conflicts are bound to become 
more and more desperate, more and more involved and more and more sweep- 
ing in size and in the numbers of persons involved, because of the natural 
industrial tendency toward combination and concentration. 

It is of course desirable to end wars between nations. No group of people 
has been more eager to bring about the consummation of this desire than 
the working people. But devout as has been this desire on the part of the 
working people they have never sought to erect such barriers as would prevent 
the forcible overthrow of tyrants and the safeguarding of human liberties. 

A similar situation exists in the world of industry. The workers are 
much more ardent in their desire to bring about the abolition of industrial 
disputes than are the employers. But no intelligent worker would for a 
. moment tolerate the erection of any barrier which would make impossible 
an industrial struggle for the securing of rights, for the maintaining of rights 
already secured or for the improvement of standards of living necessary to 
the progressive development of the race. 

Industrial disputes generally mean to employers only a temporary 
curtailment or suspension of profits. The workers in resorting to a cessation 
of work in an industrial dispute voluntarily suspend their wages, which 
constitute their entire income, for the sake of a principle. It is the workers 
who bear the burden of industrial disputes. But, great and pressing as this 
burden has always been, the workers have assumed it willingly and have 
carried it patiently and heroically in order that there might be throughout all 
industry a constant growth of democratic practices, a constant improvement 
in the standards of living, a constant broadening of opportunities for educa- 
tion and a constant general improvement in all of those things which make for a 
better, more intelligent, more capable, more self-respecting and self-reliant 
citizenship. 

Only a few employers will admit it but the present high standards 
of American citizenship generally are the result of protest after protest on 
the part of the working people who were dissatisfied with conditions offered 
by employers whose first object was profit. 

Those who seek to compare the problem of eliminating industrial dis- 
putes with the problem of eliminating international warfare do so in the hope 
that some panacea may be found, some formula devised, which will make 
strikes impossible. The underlying thought with them is not to make indus- 
trial disputes unnecessary but to make them impossible; and to make them 
impossible by threat of force to be applied through some governmental 
agency. 

If those who make such proposals would but read history they would 
be driven to the conclusion that humanity seldom abides by antagonistic, 
autocratic or oppressive decrees, seldom submits to injustice imposed by force; 
and when it does submit, does so only until it finds the proper opportunity 
for retaliation and relief. 

There can be no lasting peace either internationally or industrially 
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unless that peace is based upon justice and unless there are constant opportu- 
nities for adjustment and change. 

The great hope for international peace lies in the coming together of 
nations in voluntary association and in agreement to adjudicate points which 
may be in dispute. The success of any international project for peace must 
rest upon its voluntary character and if that is lacking the first cross-current 
will destroy the structure. 

The only time when there is conflict in industry is when the machinery 
of peaceful negotiation goes to pieces. 

The only sure road to the peaceful, constructive and progressive develop- 
ment of industry and the relation of workers and employers in industry is that 
which is marked by conference, negotiation and agreement on a basis that is 
conpletely voluntary. There is no other way. Any proposal or project which 
has even the suggestion of compulsion or coercion is in advance doomed to 
ail and it should fail. 

It needs no prophet to say that efforts on the part of employers or gov- 
ernments to compel workers to submit to conditions in the making of which 
they have had no voice must prove futile. It is true that there may be tem- 
fporary submissions but only the superficial will be deceived by these. There 
will be no permanent acquiescence on the part of working people in any 
injustice imposed upon them by force. 

There is no justification either in theory or practice for any effort to solve 
the problems of industry by any method which does not contemplate the 
meeting of employers and workers (not the fiction of an employer-dominated 
“company union’’) in conference and negotiation for the reaching of volun- 
tary agreements and for the constant readjustment of these agreements in 
order that there may be constant improvement in industry and a constantly 
growing satisfaction of the needs of humanity. 





The past month has been particularly fruitful in curious expressions in the 
American newspaper world. There has been something of 
a topsy-turvy condition in some of our leading editorial 
rooms. Out of this let us extract such information and 
amusement as the situation affords. One of the most curious exhibits of all 
is found in the Hearst publications. The specific quotation here used is 
from the Hearst Washington Times, of December 12: 

Speaking of Mexico, one wonders why it is thought necessary to make displays under 


big headlines of a kidnapping case, in which the kidnappers demand a ransom for their 
prisoners while a precisely similar case in New York or some other state is merely given a 
dozen lines or so. 

Why the exploits of Mexican bandits should prove that Mexico is an unsafe and un- 
civilized country, while the exploits of American bandits are looked upon as mere incidents 
of crime in an otherwise safe and civilized country is a thing hard to understand. 


PRESS PUZZLES 
PUNCTURED 


Those who have made themselves familiar with the conduct of the 
Hearst newspapers toward Mexico during the last ten years will not miscon- 
strue the point. If any one has been guilty of what the Washington Times 
now holds to be ridiculous and unjustifiable it is the Hearst chain of news- 
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papers. It has taken Mr. Hearst a great many years to realize the proper 
news value of cheap and petty outlawry below the Rio Grande. 

Only a:‘short while ago the Hearst newspapers published editorials 
demanding that the United States send its troops into Mexico and conquer 
and annex that country. The Hearst papers published a picture of the 
American flag and insisted that the United States plant that flag in Mexico 
and never take it down. 

The Hearst papers then and now have had the one purpose—the further- 
ing of the Hearst financial property interest in Mexico. When the bellicose 
declaration was made Hearst believed that he could egg on the people of the 
United States to make war upon Mexico, conquer the country and annex 
it to the United States with the result that the Hearst interests in Mexico 
would be enhanced and guaranteed. Now that he has learned that the peop!e 
will have none of his proposals of conquest, he demands the recognition of the 
government of Mexico by the United States. 

The worst feature about this is not the mere change of front, but that 
it injures the cause of Mexico in its right to be recognized, by having Hearst 


advocate that recognition. 
* * * 


The St. Louis Times finds it convenient to editorialize on correspondence 
which passed between the Rev. Percy S. Grant of New York City and the 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 

That correspondence consisted of two brief letters which were as follows: 


THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, November 23, 1921. 
1416 Broadway, New York. 

My Dear Mr. Gompers: Would it be possible for you to address the Public Forum 
(Inc.), of the Church of the Ascension, some Sunday evening—January 22 or January 29, 
at 8 o’clock for instance? 

I see that you are to speak at Unity Forum, Montclair, on December 4, and that 
your subject is to be ‘‘Labor’s Struggle and Aspiration.” 

That would be a highly acceptable subject to us. 

If you can come, will you kindly tell me what your terms are? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Percy S. GRANT. 


Rev. Percy S. GRANT, WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26, 1921. 
The Church of the Ascension, 
Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Reflecting upon your invitation of November 23d to deliver an address 
under the auspices of the Public Forum of the Church of the Ascension, there comes back 
to me the consistent course which you have pursued through your Forum, a course 
antagonistic to the bona fide labor movement of our country, it seems to me that a depar- 
ture from that course by an address from me would be a waste of your time and the time 
of others who may attend, including the undersigned. The old couplet applies to you 
and your Forum, “convince a man against his will, he remains of the same opinion 
still,’ and so I am compelled to decline your invitation. I have other and more important 
duties to perform. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) SAMUEL GOMFERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


There should be no reason to misconstrue the reasons which actuate the 
President of the American Federation of Labor in declining the invitation 
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from Doctor Grant. It is clearly stated in simple language. The St. Louis 
Times, chiding rather good-naturedly, thinks that Mr. Gompers’ action 
showed him to be “‘pretty short-sighted in some matters.’ It shows its failure 
to understand the point which Mr. Gompers made, however, by saying 
that “he should have jumped at the chance to plead Labor’s best interests 
before an uninformed audience, no matter how unfriendly.” 


The whole point made by the President of the American Federation 
of Labor in declining the invitation was that the management of the Forum 
had been hostile to Labor. The audience which might be found attending 
meetings of the Forum was not involved in any way. Representatives of 
the Labor Movement do not hesitate to go before hostile audiences and the 
fact is that a great part of the progress made by American Labor has been 
made by overcoming hostility through a persistent presentation of Labor’s 


case in the face of hostility. 
* * 


Commenting on President Harding’s proposal for some sort of judicial or 
quasi-judicial courts to adjudicate industrial disputes the New York Times 
says editorially, “It is Mr. Gompers who is the ‘reactionary’ when he insists 
upon the right to ‘bargain collectively’ with the threat of a strike always 
in the background. To laud such procedure as the method of ‘voluntary 
agreement’ is to fly in the face of experience and common sense.” 

The mistaken thinking of the Times is almost too obvious for comment. 
Workers and employers at a conference table are there by voluntary agreement 
or they are not there at all. They proceed to negotiate voluntarily and if 
they reach an agreement that agreement is reached by the free will of both 
parties. If this is not voluntary procedure then no such thing exists. When 
agreement is impossible then the workers either withhold their services or the 
employers close their doors. At no stage does either side agree until it is con- 
vinced that it should agree. Whether there is cessation of labor or not the 
most that either party to the controversy can do is to say “I agree” or “I do 
not agree” and there is no compulsion except as one party may by withhold- 
ing agreement create in the mind of the other party a heightened desire for 
compromise and agreement in order that that party may avail itself of what 
the other has to offer in return. 

When the government steps in and creates an agency which lays down 
conditions and attempts to compel acceptance by court procedure and all that 
court procedure involves—which in the last analysis means the physical 
force of the army if need be—real compulsion enters into the equation. This 
the New York Times ought to understand and probably does understand. 
To expect, however, that conservatism and “respectability” will admit and 
state all that it understands is probably to expect too much. 


* * * 


One of the most interesting curiosities in the journalistic world during 
the month has centered around the international conference on limitation 
of armament. The New York World, in association with other newspapers, 
brought Mr. H. G. Wells, historian of the universe, to Washington to write 
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what he thought about the conference, about the Fiji Islanders, about the 
theory of relativity and about practically everything else under the sun, not 
excluding a word now and then about soviet Russia and the ultimate future 
of the race. Mr. Wells, being who he is, of course could not be expected to 
write what any other writer would write or to express a thought that any 
other writer might conceivably be expected to express. It was natural to 
expect that on some points he would constitute the opposition to the dominant 
thought of the world. He has not disappointed his friends or his critics. He 
has done what he could to sow the seeds of discord between France and 
Germany, to create a suspicion of France on the part of Americans and to 
let it be known that in general it is unsafe for anyone to trust anyone else 
anywhere in the world. Outside of that he has been, it is safe to say, an angel 
of peace and a apostle of amity. 

The Hearst Washington Times agrees absolutely with Mr. Wells, but 
aside from the Hearst interests and the parlor Bolsheviks Mr. Wells has been 
having a rather lonesome time of it. 





WAGES 


Determination of wages is of tremendous social importaice because of 
its effect upon the lives of wage earners, those dependent upon them and 
the whole social structure. It is of economic importance because wage 
determination reflects the whole government of productive industry. It is 
of human importance because wages express a valuation of human creative 
power. The desire to create is the highest human instinct. The determina- 
tion of wages and the organization of industry may check, repress or release 
this creative ability and determine the progress of society. 

The early method of compensation was the granting of mere subsistence 
under a system of slavery. Out of this system changes were evolved which 
developed freedom of contract and the wage system. In its original con- 
ception, the wage system proceeded upon a basis of individual bargaining 
which paralleling industrial concentration developed into collective action 
for collective bargaining. 

The most important change now taking place in industry is toward 
intelligent organization based upon and developed by research and recorded 
experiences. Industries with varying degrees of understanding have grasped 
the value of science as an ally. As was natural, research was first utilized 
for the obviously technical phases of production. As industries passed the 
period of infancy, accumulated experience and records indicated the existence 
of fundamental principles underlying every phase of productive organization. 

The interests of labor are necessarily involved in the developing theory 
of business organization. Consideration of labor costs and production costs 
now enter into wage negotiations. Expediency is responsible for wage 
theories that do not square with fundamentals. No one has presented a 
well-considered wage theory that grew out of analysis of industrial orgaiiza- 
tion. As a result, contradictory wage theories are in use where all interests 
can be best served by unified thinking. This situation has been made acute 
by insistence upon a cost of living basis for wage determination by some. 
There is need for an assay of existing theory and a restatement of funda- 


mentals. 





Justice Brandeis’ Dissent 


In the leading dissenting opinion in the case appealed to the United States Supreme Court 
from the Supreme Court of Arizona in which an injunction was sought by William Truax, a 
restaurant proprietor of Bisbee, and which is discussed editorially in this issue of the AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST, Justice Brandeis said; 


Practically every change in the law governing 
the relation of employer and employe must abridge 
in some respect, the liberty or property of one of the 
parties—if liberty and property be measured by the 
standard of the law theretofore prevailing. If such 
changes are made by acts of the legislature we call 
the modification an exercise of the police power. 
And, although the change may involve interfer- 
ence with existing liberty or property of individ- 
uals, the statute will not be declared a violation of 
the due process clause unless the court finds that the 
interference is arbitrary or that, considered as a 
means, the measure has no real or substantial rela- 
tion of cause to a permissible end. 

Nor will such changes in the law governing 
contests between employer and employe be held to be 
violative of the equal protection clause merely be- 
cause the liberty or property of individuals standing 
in other relations to each other (for instance, as 
competitors in trade or as vender and purchaser) 
woula not, under similar circumstances, be subject 
to like abridgement. 

That the relation of employers and employes 
affords a constitutional basis for legislation ap- 
plicable only to persons standing in that relation 
has been repeatedly held by this court. The ques- 
tions submitted are whether this statutory prohibi- 
tion of the remedy by injunction is in itself arbitrary 
and so unreasonable as to deprive the employer 
of liberty or property without due process of Jaw, 
and whether limitation of this prohibition to con- 
troversies involving employment denies him equal 
protection of the laws. 

The Supreme Court of Arizona, having held 
as a rule of substantive law that the boycott, 
as here practiced, was legal at common law, and 
that the picketing was peaceful and, hence, legal 
under the statute (whether or not it was legal at 
common law), necessarily denied the injunction, 
since, in its opinion, the defendants had committed 
no legal wrong and were threatening none. 


But even if this court should hold that an em- 
ployer has a constitutional right to be free from 
interference by such a boycott, or that the picket- 
ing practiced was not in fact peaceful, it does 
not follow that Arizona would lack the power to 
refuse to protect that right by injunction. For it 
is clear that the refusal of an equitable remedy for a 
tort is not necessarily a denial of due process of law. 
And it seems to be equally clear that such refusal 
is not necessarily arbitrary and unreasonable when 
applied to incidents of the relation of employer and 
employe. 

The considerations which show that the refusal 
is not arbitrary or unreasonable show likewise 
that such refusal does not necessarily constitute a 
denial of equal protection of the laws merely because 
some, or even the same, property rights which are 
excluded by this statute from protection by injunc- 
tion, or between persons standing in different 
relations. The acknowledged legislative discretion 
exercised in classification, so frequently applied in 
defining rights, extends equally to the grant of reme- 
dies. It is for the legislature to say—within the 
broad limits of the discretion which it possesses— 
whether or not the remedy for a wrong shall be 
both criminal and civil, and whether or not itshall 
be both at law and in equity. 

What Congress can do in curtailing the equity 
power of the Federal Courts State Legislatures may 
do in curtailing equity powers of the state courts; 
unless prevented by the constitution of the state. 
In other words, states are free since the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, as they were before, 
either to expand or to contract their equity jurisdic- 
tion. The denial of the more adequate equitable 
remedy for private wrongs is in essence an exercise 
of the police power, by which, in the interest of the 
public and in order to preserve the liberty and the 
property of the great majority of the citizens of a 
state, rights of property and the liberty of the 
individual must be remolded, from time to time, 
to meet the changing needs of society. 





Trade unionism, like Time, knows neither beginning nor end. It is the Genesis and 
Revelations of the human soul. 





In the logical view, 


present means of securing it upon honorable terms. 


the trade union is organized for peace, with the strike as an ever- 


In the compulsory arbitrationist’s 


view the trade union is organized for peace, with the dictum and authority of a court to 


maintain it upon any terms. 


The only purpose actually served by such an organization 


is to insure at least the appearance of common consent to a judicial despotism that other- 


wise would be intolerable. 
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Report of the Legislative Committee 


N THEIR efforts to Chinaize the terri- 

tory of Hawaii the sugar planters are 

resorting to most peculiar arguments. 
They direct attention to the labor conditions 
in the Fiji Islands as evidence that Chinese 
coolies should be used to ‘“‘Americanize”’ 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Honolulu Star Bulletin declares that 
similar labor conditions exist in the Fiji 
Islands as now confront the Hawaiian sugar 
planters. In order to realize the depth to 
which the Hawaiian sugar planters and their 
publicity agents have sunk in their efforts 
to re-establish debt slavery it might be well 
to refer to what the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica says about the Fiji Islands: 


People.—The Fijian character was till lately pro- 
verbial for every savage abomination. Cannibal- 
ism, if fenced round at one time by religious sanc- 
tions, had degenerated to a morbid craving reck- 
lessly indulged whenever possible. Shipwr:cked 
or helpless strangers were nearly always killed 
and eaten. Widows were strangled at the death of 
their husbands, slaves killed at the death of their 
masters; victims were slain in numbers at the build- 
ing of a house or of a canoe, or at the visits of 
embassies from other tribes. 


Years ago when the sugar planters of the 
Fiji Islands desired low-priced labor they 
imported coolies from India to work in the 


cane fields. The Fijians had rebelled against 
the wages and working conditions. There are 
about 60,000 Indian coolies there now. But 
they also became dissatisfied with their un- 
bearable working conditions and low wages. 
So they went on strikeand have been out for 
six months. Now the Fiji Planters’ Associa- 
tion whose members are very angry at the 
Indian coolies because they have demanded 
sufficient wages upon which to live, what a 
white man would call a most miserable exist- 
ence, are advocating the introduction of 
Chinese coolies to take their places. It is 
the same kind of coolies that the sugar 
planters of the territory of Hawaii desire 
to import to ‘Americanize” those islands. 

You can very well realize the kind of 
Americanization proposed. The Indian 
coolies were imported to the Fiji Islands 
because the Fiji Islanders refused to work 
for the miserable wages paid. Then the 
sugar planters imported the next lowest 
grade, the Indian coolies. Then, when 
the latter became obstreperous, they turned 
their eyes toward China. 


The Star Bulletin in an editorial on the 
subject declares that “hard economic facts 
often change social attitudes.” It is cer- 
tainly a great drop for the people of Hawaii 
if they wish to reach the level of the Fiji 
Islanders. Furthermore, if Chinese coolies 
will “‘Americanize’’ Hawaii it is to be pre- 
sumed the Fijians want to be similarly 
“Americanized,” although under British 
control 

Members of the so-called emergency 
labor commission of Hawaii are still of the 
opinion that the coolie bill will become a law. 
Mr. Walter F. Dillingham, chairman of the 
lobbyists who are seeking to Chinaize Hawaii, 
returned to Honolulu November 21 and 
gave a very elaborate defense for failing 
to carry out the sugar planters’ scheme. 
He said that owing to the “enormous crush 
of tariff, revenue and peace legislation, 
coupled with the advent of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments, it was 
impossible to bring the emergency labor 
resolution before either House of Congress 
in the special session.” Mr. Dillingham, in a 
previous interview in the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin, had said: 


Powerful opposition that we had to combat was 
the American Federation of Labor, which from 
every angle is a most formidable foe. 


Representative John I. Nolan of Califor- 
nia and other members of Congress are 
confident that the coolie bill has been 
defeated in the Committee on Immigration 
of the House. Nevertheless a strong lobby 
from Hawaii will pass the winter and spring 
in Washington in an endeavor to secure the 
legislation desired by the sugar planters. 
Mr. Dillingham in a speech in Honolulu 
December 1, said the coolie bill had a 50-50 
chance. 

Mr. Dillingham in his interview in Hono- 
lulu laid great stress on the extensive work 
of the members of the so-called emergency 
labor commission in getting “acquainted’’ 
with members of Congress and other in- 
fluential public men. He declared it was 
necessary to “enlist the interests of influen- 
tial invidual members of Congress which 
could only be done by personal contact and 
friendship.” He added: 


This was one of our first and most important 
undertakings, making ourselves known, renewing old 
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acquaintances and friendships and forming new ones. 
This simply had to be done before the real issue 
could be presented. 


Just how these friendships were created is 
an interesting story which may some’ day 
see the light of publicity. 


Depariment of Labor 


Mr. Walter F. Brown of Toledo, Ohio, 
chairman of the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of Governmental Departments, is be- 
coming convinced that he can not ‘‘put over” 
the proposition to subordinate or destroy 
the Department of Labor. General Sawyer 
has also given up the idea and is now 
urging a Department of Education and Wel- 
fare. He is advocating his original proposal 
to take from the Department of Labor the 
Women’s Bureau, Children’s Bureau, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

When Mr. Brown began his work of at- 
tempting to scrapthe Department of Labor 
he was quoted as saying that “labor is split” 
and that there is “no better time to put the 
scheme over.” According to information ob- 
tained from members of Congress more pro- 
tests are being sent to Mr. Brown against 
his plan of re-organizing the governmental 
departments than against any question that 
has ever arisen in proposed legislation. 
These protests have emphatically demon- 
strated to Mr. Brown that Labor is not 
split but is unanimous against the subordina- 
tion or destruction of the Department of 
Labor. 

The farmers are also much exercised 
because of the scheme to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the Department of Agri- 
culture or to eliminate it entirely. 


Monthly Labor Review 


Every effort has been made to bring 
about the passage of legislation providing 
for the continuation of the publication of 
the Monthly Labor Review of the De- 
partment of Labor. Repeated conferences 
have been held with members of the print- 
ing committees of the House and Senate 
and with friendly members of Congress, 
who were urged that the matter be attended 
to immediately. At a meeting of the con- 
ference of trade union representatives in 
Washington, December 9, a committee 
was appointed to request the joint printing 
committee of Congress to hold hearings 


on the question. The committee was also 
instructed to urge the Secretary of Labor 
to write members of the joint committee 
urging favorable action. While everybody 
appears to be friendly to the continued 
publication of the Monthly Labor Review, 
none but Labor’s representatives have been 
doing anything particularly noticeable to 
accomplish that end. It was stated on the 
floor of the House that under the law the 
secretaries of the various departments 
have the power to print any publications 
up to 1,000 copies. 

While the law passed discontinuing all 
publications, including the Monthly Labor 
Review, after December 1, is still in exist- 
ence, Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, sent the copy for the 
January edition to the public printer. 
Secretary of Labor Davis also wrote to the 
Public Printer and pointed out that cer- 
tain laws provided for the publication 
notwithstanding the law enacted for its dis- 
continuance. The Public Printer had not 
decided” what he would do when this was 
written. He informed your representative 
that he was anxious to publish the Review 
but had not at that time decided he was 
lawfully empowered to do so. 


Immigration 


The immigration law, providing that 
the number of aliens of any nationality 
who may be admitted into the United 
States in any fiscal year shall be limited to 
3 per cent of the number of foreign-born 
persons of such nationality resident in this 
country, will expire in June, 1922. During 
the first six months of the law’s operation 
195,000 immigrants were admitted to this 
country. Before the law became effective 
immigrants were coming into the country 
at the rate of 600,000 in the same period 
previously. 

Two bills are being considered by the 
Committee on Immigration of the House. 
H. R. 8525 provides for the extension of 
the 3 per cent law, and H. R. 9458 is for 
the suspension of immigration for 3 years. 

Representatives of the A. F. of L. ap- 
peared before the committee and contended 
that every worker who had been admitted 
to this country in the present state of un- 
employment and who secured a job on his 
arrival had forced a man or woman now 
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here into idleness. ‘Therefore, the A. F. 
of L. representatives urged a total sus- 
pension of immigration for three years 
with the exception that the dependent 
blood relatives of naturalized citizens, or 
aliens who have declared their intention of 
becoming citizens and are in a position to 
care for.such dependents, should be per- 
mitted to join their natural protectors. It 
was pointed out that this immigration should 
be restricted to the wivesand minor children, 
to the widowed mothers and dependent 
fathers of such immigrants. The reason 
given for the admission of these blood 
relatives is that it will be better for them 
to be supported in this country than to 
have the money sent to a foreign country 
and there expended. The arguments of 
the representatives of Labor were well 
received by members of the committee. 


Stabbing Railroad Unions. 


Representative Madden of Illinois has 
introduced a most pernicious bill (H. R. 
9287) amending the Transportation Act of 
1920. It provides that representation on 
all adjustment boards shall not be limited 
to employes or organizations of employes 
representing a majority of the representa- 
tive crafts on any one road or group of 
roads either as the result of an agreement 
entered into or as the result of any rule or 
regulation of the Railroad Labor Board. 


U. S. Employment Service. 


Through the efforts of the legislative 
representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor an amendment was made in the 
Senate to the deficiency appropriation bill 
which provided $100,000 for the United 
States Employment Service. When the 
bill went to conference the House conferees 
declared that the amendment would have 
to be stricken out or they would permit the 
bill to die. Representatives of the A. F. 
of L. insisted that the Senate should stand 
by its amendment. Senator Curtis, one 
of the Senate conferees, in a conference 
with Director General of the Employment 
Service Jones, said that the deficiency bill 
would have to be passed December 15 and 
that it would be impossible to amend it 
on the floor of the Senate. He pointed 
out that the deficiency bill carried a large 
appropriation for hospitals for veterans 












and that if a filibuster for the appropriation 
for the Employment Service was started 
the veterans’ bill, and in fact the entire 
appropriation bill, would be in danger. He 
urged the Director General to abandon the 
fight, promising that he would make an 
effort early in January to have the $100,000 
appropriated. Director General Jones agreed 
to this program. Nevertheless, Senators 
Robinson, France and Calder in speeches on 
the floor declared that the appropriation 
for the employment service should be 
made as soon as possible. 


Reclassification 


H. R. 8928, providing for the classification 
of civilian positions within the District of 
Columbia and the field services, passed the 
House December 15. Section 8, providing 
for a Federal Wage Commission to adjust 
compensation schedules for mechanics and 
laborers from time to time, was stricken 
from the bill. 

Reclamation 


That there is a great demand for reclama- 
tion legislation is evidenced by the number 
of bills submitted in both houses of Con- 
gress. They all provide for some sort of 
reclamation but no two are exactly alike. 
Each Senator and Representative believes 
that his bill should have precedence over 
all others and this has resulted in delaying 
this most necessary legislation. President 
Gompers has written the representatives 
that out of the mass of bills one should be 
constructed that will cover every section of 
the country. Representatives of the A. F. 
of L. appeared before the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands of the House and 
urged the early enactment of a reclamation 
law to reclaim all swamp lands, cut over 
timber lands and arid and semi-arid lands. 
No special bill was urged but it was re- 
quested that out of the many introduced 
a composite bill should be prepared that 
would contain all the good points of each 
of the bills presented. It was pointed out 
to the committee that extensive reclamation 
of lands would legally alleviate the un- 
employment situation. The necessary pre- 
liminary work to make the land suitable 
for cultivation would employ many workers. 
Eventually the land would be cultivated 
or occupied. Villages, towns and cities 
would appear as if by magic. The buildings 




















required on newly opened farms and by the 
communities that would grow up would 
give employment to hundreds of thousands. 
Railroads would have to be built and the 
demand for all products of the farms and 
manufacturing industries would follow. 


Overturn Sales Tax 


Representative Ryan of New York on 
December 12th introduced H. R. 9497, 
being a turnover sales tax bill ostensibly 
to get the soldier vote by providing that 
it shall be used to pay the bonus to the 
service men. The principle of the turnover 
sales tax has been discredited as a tremen- 
dous burden upon the people, and the de- 
claration that the revenue received from 
that tax should be paid to the service men 
as a bonus is nothing more than a pretense 
to secure support for the measure which 
could not otherwise be seriously considered. 
We shall keep a watch upon this measure. 


Aid for Famine Stricken Russia 


Following the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Harding, a bill appropriating $20,000,- 
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000 to purchase corn and seed grain for the 
relief of the people of Russia was passed 
by the House. President Gompers had 
previously appeared before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the House in favor 
of the bill. He said that the distressed 
people of Russia were suffering from the 
effects of a most acute famine and that 
Congress should come to their aid. 


Compensation for Longshoremen 


S. 745, known as the Johnson bill, pro- 
vides that the workmen’s compensation 
laws of the various states shall be applicable 
to the longshoremen and other land workers 
injured while temporarily employed on 
vessels in port. This bill is being urged by 
the American Federation of Labor legisla- 
tive representatives. The Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce is fighting the bill. 

W. C. RoBERTs, 

E. F. McGrapy, 
EpGaR WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, 

A.F.of L. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


January 2, Chicago, Ill., International Seamen’s 


Union of America. 

January 16, Norfolk, Va., National Organization 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America. 

Jan. 16-21, Washington, D. C., National Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association. 

March 13-18, Chicago, Ill., Order of Sleeping 
Car Conductors. 

May —, Kansas City, Mo., International Asso- 
ciation of Oil Field, Gas Well & Refinery Workers 
of America. 

May 1, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America. 

May 1, Dallas, Tex., Fair Park Auditorium, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 8, Grand Rapids, Mich., American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

May 26-27, New York, National Print Cutters 
of America. 

May 29, Chicago, Ill., Building Service Employes’ 
International Union. 

July 1, Chicago, IIl., 
Teachers. 

July 3-15, Fairmont, West Va., American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 10, Bellaire, Ohio, Miners’ Temple, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association of the U. S. and Can. 

July 10, St. Louis, Mo., International Broom & 
Whiskmakers’ Union. 

July 15-16, New York City, McAlpin Hotel, 
(Executive Board Meeting), American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 


American Federation of 





July 17, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Stero- 
typers & Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 7, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 

August 14-20, ee 3 Ill., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of N. 

September 11, Tulsa, Otis., International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Figaters. 

Sept. 11, New York City, N. Y., National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes. 


Sept. 11, Fall River, Mass., United Textile 
Workers of America. 
Sept. 11, Minneapolis, Minn., International 


Union of Steam & Operating Engineers. 
Sept. 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers. 
Sept. 18, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of Nath 
America. 








Sept. 18, , United Brick & Clay Workers 
of ‘America. 

Sept. 18 , United Brick & Clay Workers 
of America. 

Oct. —, San Francisco, Calif., International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Oct. 2, New York City, N. Y., International 


Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Oct. 9, Springfield, Mass., Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 

Oct. 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment Workers 
of America. 



























WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy—We have 37 local unions with a 
total membership of 2,600. Three deaths have 
occurred, resulting in an expenditure of $3,000. 
State of employment is not good. The conference 
work with representatives of Pullman Company 
has been temporarily held up on account of dis- 
agreement on Article I, covering arbitrary meal and 
sleep deductions recently put into effect in viola- 
tion of Transportation Act, 1920. The company 
is asking for more time to consider same. 


Coopers 


F. M. Krepps.—We have now 82 local unions 
with a total membership of 3,000. Two deaths 
have occurred, resulting in an expenditure of $250. 
Since July there has been a strike on docks of New 
York City affecting 50 union members. It is still 
pending. State of employment is below normal 
but is slightly improving. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have 5 local unions with a total 
membership of 369. One death occurred, resulting 
in an expenditure of $200. State of employment i is 
good. After having been locked out 10 weeks all 
members returned to work with an increase of 5 
cents per hour. Our contract expires July 31, 1922. 
We have paid out in benefits $10,000. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We have 68 local unions with a 
total membership of 22,500. State of employment 
is poor and there are many idle. 


Metal Engravers 


Geo. D. Ness.—We have 5 local unions with a 
total membership of 138. State of employment is 
good and is improving. 


Stecl and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have 8 local unions with a 
total membership of 300. In Chicago a lockout 
affecting 30 union members has been pending for 
12 weeks. State of employment is improving. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 237 local unions with a 
total of 8,000 members. Two deaths have occurred 
for which was expended $250. State of employment 
is good. 


(74) 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have 94 local unions with 
a total membership of 7,000. A new local union 
was formed at Pana, Illinois. State of employment 
is fair and is improving. At present we are asking 
for no increase in wages but merely request the 
renewal of our present union agreements. A co- 
operative union laundry- is being established in 
Los Angeles. An outlaw organization in New York 
City has asked for reinstatement and they have 
been granted a charter as local union No. 280 of 
the Laundry Workers’ International Union. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler—We have 10 local unions with a 
total membership of 480. One death has oecurred 
in our ranks, resulting in an expenditure of $200. 
There are non-union shop lockouts in the following 
cities: Worcester, Massachusetts; Langhorne, Phila- 
delphia and New Brighton, Pennsylvania; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Hudson Falls, Glens Falls, 
Schuylerville, Niagara Falls, Brooklyn and Platts- 
burgh, New York. These lockouts affect about 200 
union members for the relief of which our organiza- 
tion has spent approximately $7,500. 


Commercial Telegraphers 


Frank B. Powers.—We have 22 local unions with 
a total membership of 3,500. We have 100 members 
unemployed. There has been a strike at the James 
E. Bennett Company for three months against 
discrimination shown. This has affected 43 union 
members and 2 non-unionists. State of employment 
is fair. We are contemplating the organization of 
the Associated Press telegraphers. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil. J. Donahue: 

The Phelps Dodge Corporation have laid off 
about 200 workers. Mining is the chief industry 
here. We urge that all our members demand only 
union-labeled goods when making purchases. 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 

In the basket factory about 250 workers have 
been laid off. The Hicks & Rogers stave mill has 
started work but with very few men. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Work in the building trades has increased} 50 
per cent. About half of the employes in all plants 
have union agreements. The Joppa:, Mattress 
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Philadelphia 





(pens cen wore er 


| THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and known all over the world. 


Pittsburgh 





Brunswick 











Factory has a 100 per cent union. Workers are 
requested to demand union-labeled goods when 
making purchases. 


CALIFORNIA 


Petaluma.—Wm. M. Smith: 

State of employment is very good. Condition 
of organized labor is very good as compared with 
condition of unorganized labor. 

San Pedro.—J. B. Perry: 

There are many idle men here. Two shipyards 
have laid off workers. Our work to promote the 
use of union-made goods is meeting with good 
results. 

Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is geod. The outlook for organized 
workers is improving. There have been several 
calls for help from firms that previously had not 
recognized cooks and waiters’ union. Our mem- 
bership is on the increase. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—J. C. Bulger: 

All building trades and railway shops have laid 
off workers. The non-union shop movement has 
been started in Colorado Springs. Our league has 
a representative in the field to promote the demand 
for union-made goods. A suspender factory is 
making application for the union label 

Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Several unions have successfully resisted further 
cuts in wages. The employment situation has 
improved. More building is going on this fall than 
there has been for several years. The city has 
started some large improvements and a number of 
men have been given employment. A contractor 
here was recently fined $100 for violating a city 
ordinance that calls for $4 a day for laborers. The 
union label league has launched a campaign to 
boost the label. We have a paid agent visiting 
unions and booming the label. The union cigar 
factories of Denver are all busy. Many miners 
here are joining the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Greeley.—W. H. Gardner: 

About 200 workers have been laid off in the 
canning industry. The individual unions keep the 
label committees on their books. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden.—H. Geis: 

Wilcox and White have gone bankrupt. We are 
pushing the use of union-labeled collars and the 
Allied Printing Trades Label. The American 
Legion now uses the Allied Printing Trades Label 
on their entertainment tickets. 


. 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn 

Atlanta is attracting attention by the great 
amount of building that has been going on during 
the past several months. One of the main reasons 
for this is the harmony existing between contractors 
and employes—there having been practically no 
labor trouble lately. The larger business of this 
city are gradually but surely increasing their 
volume of trade. Retail business is also good. 

Augusta.—C. McDaniel: 

The railroads have reemployed a number of men 
previously laid off. The railroads have union 
agreements. The jitney operators have been 
organized. 


ILLINOIS 


Cairo.—James R. Barnwell: 

The Singer Manufacturing Company and the 
Sears, Roebuck Company have hired additional 
employes. A large cotton seed oil mill has epened 
up. A list is being made of merchants who handle 
union-labeled goods. It is proposed that a $20,- 
000,000 ““Y” bridge at Cairo should be constructed, 
this bridge to span both the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. 

Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

Some men employed at street paving have been 
laid off. Coal mines and building are the chief 
industries here. The carpenters are demanding 
the union label on all special mill work. 

Joliet—William Bell: 

There have been no improvements. There is a 
general lack of employment in all lines. All estab- 
lishments are doing very little. The chemical 
company has hired some additional help. 

Joliet—John McCallum: 

The Common Wealth Motor Company has signed 
a union shop agreement. Moore’s Stove Plant has 
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closed down. The league is pushing the use of 
union-labeled goods. The central states cooperative 
movement is trying to get stores started here. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

The carpenters have had much work this fall. 
In one block alone there were 7 new houses built, 
furnishing employment to all building crafts. There 
have been plans let for the erection of a few more 
houses. A clothing company has been negotiating 
for a factory site here. The carpenters, after having 
been out of the Trades and Labor Council for some 
two years, have again reaffiliated. 

Murphysboro—Thomas Murphy: 

The Mobile and Ohio railroad shops have laid 
off about 150 workers. All concerns here have 
union agreements except the shoe factory and the 
silica plant. We have a committee appointed to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—O. J. Schmalz: 
_ Many have been laid off in the automobile 
industry. About 12 union carpenters have been 
hired for building construction. Carpenters’ Local 
No. 565 has taken a 10 per cent reduction in wages 
in order that the union shop might be maintained. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

The Haynes and Apperson Auto Factories have 
laid off many employes. A standing committee 
from the central body is active. 

Vincennes.—Geo. Delanter: 

The bridge works have laid off about 75 men. 
Some coal mines have opened up. All union mem- 
bers are demanding union-labeled goods. 


IOWA 


Ottumwa.—Philip E. Muldoon: 

Workers are being laid off in practically all 
industries. The non-union shop movement is 
getting a stronghold here. The Women’s Label 
League of America is working to promote the 
demand for union-labeled goods. An injunction 
has been issued against Meat Cutters’ Local No. 236. 


KANSAS 


Emporia.—R. N. Sullivan: 

Nearly all crafts here are working. Unemploy- 
ment exists in the building trades. Condition of 
organized labor is very much better than that of 
unorganized. A new local union of retail clerks 
has been organized. 

Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

The Great Western Machine. Shops have laid 
off some workers. The central body has sent out a 
resolution requesting all locals to have their mem- 


bers demand union-labeled goods when making 
purchases. A ladies’ auxiliary to the carpenters 
and joiners has been organized. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkins: 

The railroad shops have laid off some workers. 
Several building jobs have been just let. The rail- 
road shops here use union members. A sewer bond 
issue of $600,000 carried at November election and 
work is to start about the first of the year, which 
will be a great stimulus for utilization of many 
workers. A ladies’ label league and a ladies’ auxil- 
iary to the machinists’ union have just been organ- 
ized. A musicians’ union has been organized with 
about 70 members. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—H. B. Brawn: 

The saw mills have closed down for the winter. 
The paper makers and one shoe factory have union 
agreements. Good work is being performed to 
promote the use . ee goods. 

Bangor.—J. F. 

Employes have oo laid off on the railroads, in 
the paper and saw mills and in the offices. ‘All 
cigar factories and two stove foundries have union 
agreements. We are doing educational work to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods 

Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

The railway car shops have hired many addi- 
tional employes. Our label committee is doing all 
possible to increase demand for union-labeled goods. 
A number of two-family houses are under con- 
struction at present as well as a number of garages. 
Grain boats have started to arrive and there is 
some talk of shipping live cattle from here this 
winter. In the neighboring towns of Lewiston and 
Auburn the building industry is very much im- 
proved. 

Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

The paper mill has laid off about 50 workers. 
The bag mill has hired 35 additional employes. 
Good work is being done by all unions to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Pitisfield.—James J. Hamilton: 
The General Electric and other local concerns 
have laid off many workers. In the textile mills 
and in the writing paper industry many are being 


hired. 
MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—J. C. Pratt: 
The retail clerks won a victory when one firm 
tried to break their closing agreement with the 
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clerks and other merchants. Organized labor 
entered protests and the firm withdrew from the 
stand they had taken. The retail clerks are in- 
creasing their membership rapidly and expect to 
effect a 100 per cent organization. The state 
highway commission is letting contracts for gravel- 
ing roads during the winter to help unemployment. 
Organized labor has appealed to Congress through 
their representatives to double the Federal Highway 
appropriation to carry on this work. Condition of 
organized labor is at least 50 per cent better than 
unorganized. Cigarmakers are carrying on a label 
campaign with good results. Labor gained two 
aldermen at the last election. The wives of the 
union men and other women who believe in the 
principles of collective bargaining, have been 
organized into a federation of housewives, to pro- 
mote the demand for the union label, working 
card and button and to stand with labor in its 
‘struggle to maintain a high standard of living. 

Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

Some workers on the railroad have been laid off. 
New road work has opened up. Label committees 
are doing all possible to promote union-label 
demand. A union of stationary firemen and oilers, 
with 75 members, was organized at Spokane, 
Washington. 

N. E. St. Cloud.—J. J. Robbers: 

The Great Northern Railway carmen have laid 
off about 50 workers. The Watab Pulp and Paper 
Company have hired a few additional employes. 
New work has opened up in the granite quarries. 
We are making good progress through label league 
in promoting the use of union-made goods. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—O. C. Smith: 

We are maintaining our standard of wages. 
Employment is steady. A new box factory has 
started up; our cotton mill is running two shifts 
and some of the saw mills have increased employ- 
ment. With the exception of the timber workers 
and common laborers this district is 75 per cent 
organized. 


MISSOURI 


Spring field —J. R. Moll: 

We are all booming the candidacy of R. T. Wood 
for member of the Missouri State Constitution 
Revising Commission. R. T. Wood is President of 
the State Federation of Labor. 


MONTANA 


Missoula.—C. A. English: 

The building trades have laid off{workers. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad Shops have union agree- 
ments. A label committee is working;;with local 


unions. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin.—C. H. Bean, Jr.: 

At the election of November 22 the city of 
Franklimyput in Louis Douphinet, President of 
the Central Labor Union. Mr. Douphinet is one 
of the men out on strike at the paperjmill. 

Lebanon.—A. M. Lavigne: 

The Carter and Churchill Shirt Shop started 
last week. We urge that when our members are 
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making purchases they demand union-labeled 
products. 

Manchester —Horace A. Riviere: 

The F. M. Hoyt Shoe Factory has laid off many 
workers. The construction of a bridge has opened 
up. The textile workers have successfully defeated 
an attempt on the part of the manufacturers of 
Suncook to introduce the 54-hour work week: 
The central labor union is doing good work to 
promote the use of union-made products. A union 
man has been elected mayor of Franklin, New 


Hampshire. 
NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

The same wages as provided for in the spring 
agreement are being maintained. We are working 
for the printers and the butchers’ agreements and 
aiding the cigar makers, tobacco workers, barbers 
and retail clerks. Employment is not steady. 
Condition of organized labor is very good as com- 
pared with unorganized labor. We held a very 
successful Armistice Day mass meeting. 

Binghampton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

The Time Recorder Company at Endicott has 
laid off some workers. The cigar factories have 
hired additional helpers. Some houses and other 
small jobs are under way in the building line. The 
printers are regaining the office of the Morning 
Sun and non-union men are leaving. Good work 
is being done to promote the use of union-made 
products. 

Buffalo.—Eugene W. Scott: 

The Lackawanna and Donner Steel establish- 
ments have hired additional workers. New work 
has opened up. in the N. Y. C. car shops and a new 
Statler hotel is being erected. Workers who are 
unable to appreciate the value of organized labor 
are forced to accept low wages and longer working 
hours than members of organized labor. 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

The furniture factories showed an improvement 
during the past month and as the workers are not 
organized some factories increased the hours from 
8 to 9 without time and one-half for overtime. 
The textile works have laid off some employes. 
Some paving of streets has opened up. We are 
requesting the members of organized labor to 
purchase only union-labeled goods. 

New Rochelle-—Edw. P. Cotter: 

At Bordens’ Dairy and Willow Brook Dairy all 
the men are out. Several dwelling houses are in 
the process of construction. An injunction has 
been issued against the milk drivers. 

Ogdensburg.—William M. Kelly: 

The pulp mill has shut down. The silk mills 
have hired about 40 additional employes. Organized 


labor made a splendid showing in the Armistice 
Day parade. Committees are working all the time 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Rochester —R. G. Wackerman: 

In the shoe industry and in the Eastman’ Kodak 
Company some workers have been laid off. The 
Northeast Electrical Plant and building trades have 
hired additional help. We have a label league which 
meets every two weeks. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—Zack Lumley: 

Some employes have been laid off in the Newport 
Shipbuilding Company. We had a big labor rally 
on Armistice Day. Emmett L. Adams made a 
great hit for labor. The allied printing trades 
council is fighting to promote the use of wnion- 
labeled goods. A new local union of carpenters 
and joiners has been organized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—Einer J. Jenson: 

Employment is rather unsteady. The railroad 
shop crafts are taking on-a few more men. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is much better than the 
condition of unorganized. 


OHIO 


Alliance.—Thos. H. Nichols: 

Conditions in the pottery industry have improved 
slightly. The Sebring potteries have put on more 
help. We have an active union label committee. 
A retail clerks’ union was organized at Sebring. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

The glass factory is working only half-time. 
The mines here, our chief industry, have union 
agreements. Our committee is urging stores to 
carry stock bearing the union label. A new local 
union of miners was organized. 

Chillicothe —Henry A. Imhoff: 

Hours and conditions have remainec practically 
the same and industry seems to be again gaining 
a foothold. The railroad shops have laid off 400 
workers; the paper mills, 150, and the Camp 
Sherman Vocational School, 75. About 25 per 
cent of the shop men have returned to work. The 
committee of the central body is working diligently 
to increase patronage of union-made products. 

Crooksville-—S. R. Frazee: 

Work at the mines is very bad. Employment at 
the potteries is fairly good. The men on thg public 
highways being unorganized are compelled to work 
9 hours daily for the small sum of $3.30. Some 
new road work has opened up. This district is 
very well organized. We are doing our best to 
increase the demand for union-made goods. 
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Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has laid off many 
men. A good demand is being made for union- 
labeled goods. 

Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

A bond issue was passed at our last election for 
the sum of $25,000 to improve and repair our 
county court house, which will give some employ- 
ment. The trade council appointed a committee 
to meet with other organizations to prepare ways 
and means to give work to the unemployed here. 
Plans are under way to build several sewers and 
to repave'some of our streets. Mr. Wildy Combs, 
a member of the railway carmen’s union, was elected 
a member of the city council. Mr. John Scofield, 
who was endorsed by labor, was reelected a member 
of the city council. The New Zanesville Provision 
Company has laid off some workers. The cigar- 
makers’ union is making a special effort to advertise 
union-labeled products and we are boosting all 
union-labeled goods as much as possible. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy: 

Several non-union printing offices have laid off 
workers as they could make no money off their work. 
The glass workers at Sapulpa report employment 
on the increase. One mine at Henryetta has closed 
down and several mines at Lehigh, where iron has 
been pulled and mines abandoned. A new mine 
has opened up at Dewar. There are 600 local 
unions in this state. A label campaign has been 
inaugurated by sending directory to all affiliated 
locals together with label literature. The labor 
union hospital debts are being rapidly cleared 
away and new buildings are planned. The plan 
is taking hold in other cities. The labor union 
hospital association has grown in the space of a 
little more than a year from an organization of 
52 members to an institution which is responsible 
for the health and lives of more than 7,000 persons. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—T. J. Buck: 

Some shops in iron trades have increased hours 
from 24 to 36. There is some prospect of increasing 
membership of retail clerks. The trades assembly 
instructed all delegates to urge their locals to 
demand union-labeled goods. 

Lebanon.—Elwood B. Watson: 

Nearly all outside contractors have laid off 
workers. The handerchief factory, shoes and pants 
factories have hired additional employes. Every- 
thing possible is. being done to promote the use 
of union-made goods. 

Punxsutawney.—W. A. Myers: 

The iron and smelter works have laid off about 
100 or 150 workers; while the window glass com- 
pany has hired about 200 or 250 additional employes. 
Our committees are constantly agitating to promote 
the use of union-made products. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. .M. Sanders: 

In the navy yard some employes have been laid 
off. We are still urging our members to demand 
union-labeled goods when purchasing. 
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Spartanburg.—Geo. W. Anthony: 

Unemployment exists on the railroads and in the 
building trades. Two residences, valued at $25,000’ 
are being constructed and a few smaller dwellings. 
This district is about 25 per cent organized. The de- 
mand for union-labeled goods is gaining interest. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

The brewery and soft drink workers are working 
3 and 4 days per week. The textile mills are hiring 
as many additional workers as the textile school 
turns out. Our label league is active. There is 
one store that handles nothing but union-made 
gents’ furnishing. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

The pulp mill has hired 250 additional employes 
and the Eastman: Kodak Company, 150. he 
Eastman Kodak Company will soon start to build 
30 or 40 dwelling houses. We are agitating for the 
union label and the demand for union-labeled pro~ 
ducts is getting stronger all the time. 

Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 

No establishments here have laid off men. The 
Southern Railroad and some of the cotton mills 
have hired additional workers. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—Z. V. B. McDonald: 

Conditions of employment are improving. Condi- 
tions in building trades are better and wages and 
hours in the oil indiistry are steady. The oil mills 
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have hired additional help. There is a move on to 
organize a union label league, a cooks and waiters, 
union and a union of retail clerks. Several merchants 
are demanding union-labeled products. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

The city gets all men needed for its labor 
for 25 cents per hour. The railroad boys are the 
best helpers in promoting the use of union-labeled 
goods. They have steady work and purchase more 
goods than any. They buy no wearing apparel 
that does not bear the union label. 

Corsicana.—H. E. Smalling: 

No concerns here have laid off workers. We are 
demanding union-labeled goods when purchasing. 

Ennis.—M. H. Turner: 

The railroad shops have put more men to work. 
Our parade on Armistice Day was a great success, 
about 1,200 persons were in it. 

Lufkin.—Jno. B. Yarbrough: 

A contract has been let for a $106,000 hotel. 
An effort is being made to organize the retail clerks 
and the jitney drivers. 

Mineral Wells —N. W. Cunningham: 

Conditions do not seem to improve much but 
we are holding our own. We hold the good will 
and confidence of the chamber of commerce. There 
is a faint hope that work on the national highway 
will start. The work of individual members towards 
promoting the use of union-made products is 
showing results. Ringgold’s shoe store now handles 
nothing but union-made shoes. 

Port Arthur—Henry Maitre: 

The Gulf Refining Company has hired approxi- 
mately 150 additional workers. We are urging our 
members to demand union-labeled goods when 
they are making purchases. A new local union of 
colored longshoremen has been organized. 

San Antonio.—J. H. Barefield: 

The municipal and railroad concerns have hired 
additional employes and are working full forces. 
Some new building work has opened up. From 
time to time we advise our members to purchase 
union-labeled goods. 

San Antonio.—Harry Henderson: 

With the exception of the building trades no 
concerns have laid off employes. The planing 
mills, slaughter houses and iron works have hired 
additional workers. A cotton mill and a large 
jaundry have opened up. The packing house 
markets have signed the contract of meat cutters’ 
local union after a five months’ fight. This is a 
decided union victory. We have an active label 
league and a committee visiting local unions and 
getting good results. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: } 

The department stores, some manufacturing 
plants and I. & G. N. Shops have laid off some 
workers. Agitation is being carried on by the 
label league, and increased sales show that union- 
label goods are in demand. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle —Chas. Conrad: 

There have been some wage increases in shingle 
mills, especially on Gray’s Harbor, due to the efforts 
of organized labor. Some mills have closed down 
owing to log shortage. A strong agitation is being 
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kept up by the state federation and organizers to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adrian.—J. P. Cutright: 

Employment is on the increase. The hamber 
industry is picking up. Some additional help has 
been hired on the railroads and in the mines and 
lumber yards. 

Ansted.—W. W. Duepare: 

The Mill Creek Coal Company and the Signal 
Know Coal Company have laid off about 100 
workers each; while the Gauley Mt. Coal Company 
has hired additional employes. The operators are 
trying to get the men to work at reduced wages 
but with no results. Nearly all of the merchants 
have agreed to buy union-labeled goods. 

Charleston.—H. L. Franklin: 

Unemployment is increasing in all trades. Addi- 
tional help has been hired to work on the roads. 
There has been issued an additional injunction 
against the miners on check-off system and organiz- 
ing in the southern part of the state. Eight union 
label leagues have been organized. 

Charleston.—Homer James: 

Work on buildings has opened up. We have 
started a campaign demanding the barber shop 
card and also the union label of other crafts. New 
local unions have been organized as follows: Boot 
and shoe workers and cooks and waiters at Hun- 
tington; retail clerks at Charleston; shoe shiners, 
mechanics, butchers, and teamsters at Montgomery. 

Fairmont.—W. C. Davis: 

The building trades are laying off men. The 
mines and the glass factory are our chief industries 
and they have union agreements. A new local 
union of hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
was organized. 

Grafton —C. W. Poe: 

Potteries, glass works, machine shops and rail- 
road shops are our chief industries and they have 
union agreements. We are constantly urging our 
members to demand union-labeled goods. 

Lumberport.—Jack Nye: 

Plans are being formulated by the glass workers 
for a mass meeting to promote the use of union- 
labeled products. The Mound City Glass Company 
and the Cambria Coal Company, our chief indus- 
tries, here, have union agreements. 

Wheeling.—Ella T. Moran: 

The merchants are beginning to see the dis- 
advantages of the non-union shop movement. An 
organization, education and publicity campaign is 
being waged here under the auspices of the trades 
council with very good results. There are prospects 
for the organization of two women’s union label 
leagues in the near future. There is a noticeable 
jmcrease in the demand for union-labeled goods. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

There has been improvement in the working 
conditions in the La Crosse Refining Company. 
In the National Gauge and Equipment Plant about 
100 workers have been laid off. Our men are de- 
manding the union label. A new local union of 
syrup workers at the La Crosse Refining Company 
was organized. 





